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Religious Communications, 








tothe Editor of the Christian Observer. 


BEG leave to offer some auxiliary 
arguments, 10 support of the con- 
clusion, drawn in my last letter, that 
the 1260 years expired i in the year 
1792. 
When our Lord informed his dis- 
ciples, Luke xxi. 2+, that Jerusa- 
lem was to be trodden down of the 
Gentiles, till the times of the Gen- 
ales were fulfilled; [ think 1t must 
be presumed, that he referred to 
some period, which had already 
been made noir n tothe Church, in 
the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment; foris it not probable, that 
had he intended a period, quite dis- 
tinct from any thing hitherto re- 
vealed, he would have given some 
intimation of this ? 
In the prophecies of Daniel ac- 
cordingly, two great periods are 
vivep, (which have already been 


, sewn to terminate together) ; Viz, 


the 1260 and 2300 years. At the 


ey nd of these pe -riods, a series of 


vful judgments were to begin to 
p oured out on the last of the Gen- 

monarchies ; aud not to stop 
‘ll ail the enemies of the Church 
were destroyed. And when I com- 
pare Dan. xii. 7, with the abore 
passage of St. Luke, it appears to me 
to be little Jess than wit evident, that 
the times of the Gentiles mentioned 
Dy our Lord, are the 1260 aud 2300 
years of Danie l. 

The opinions of Mr. Faber, and 
likewise of Mr. Mede and Bis shop 
Hurd, seem to coincide tn substance 
with the above inference * ; and I 


ay 


oS 
Lij7e 


* See a letter from Mr. Faber, pub- 
meg in the Christian Observer for March, 
7, page 149. Bishop Hurd says, ‘* The 
Gas Ist, Onsery. No. 72 


~* 


1§ 


am happy to support my ideas by 
the weight of such re spectable au- 
thorities. 

It does not follow, however, from 
our Lord’s expressions, either as re- 
corded by St. Matthew or St. Luke; 
that the restoration of the Jews is ae 
take place immediately upon the 
expiration of the times ‘of the Gen- 
tiles, 1. e. of the 1260 and 2300 
years. On the contrary, it seems 
evident from Matthew xxiv. 29 
and 30, (which passage corre- 
sponds with Luke xxi. 25—27,) 
that certain fearful and por entous 
signs, in the sun, moon, and stars, 
are to intervene between the con- 
clusion of the times above-mentioned, 
and the redemption of Israel. And 
these signs are to the Church to be 
the signal of preparation for the 
coming of the Lord; which is then 
pronounced to be near, even af the 
door, (Matthew xxiv. 33.) 

I think, therefore, that we may 
thus paraphrase our Lord’s discourse. 
‘And Jerusalem shall be trodden 
down of the Gentiles, till the times 
of the Gentiles, (. e. the 1260 
and 2300 years spoken of by Da- 
viel), are fulfilled. And immedi- 
ately after the end of these periods, 
there shall be signs in the sun, and 
in the moon, and inthe stars, and 
upon the earth distress of nations, 
with perplexity ; the sea and the 
waves roaring ; men’s hearts fail- 
"8 iiem for fear, and for looking 
after those things which are coming 
oa the earth ; for the powers of 


times of the Gentiles is a period well 
known in the prophetic writings 5; a period 
marked out by other prophecies no less 
distinctly than their? (the Jews) ‘ other 
captivities have been.” Hurd on Pro- 
phecy, Sermon ¥'. 


5 He 


~~. 
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heaven shall be shaken. And then 
shall they see the Son of man 


coming inacloud, with power and 
creat glory. And when these things 
(i. e. these signs in the sun, &c.) 
begin to take place, then look up, 
and lift up your heads; for your 
redemption draweth nigh.” 

Itis evident, that the commotions 
spoken of by our Lord, are in the 
symbolical, and not the natural hea- 
vens; for in the 34th and 35th 
verses of Luke xxi. we find that the 
world, during the 
theseawful phenomena, is immersed 
in carnal security, and anxious oc- 
cupations about the things of this 
life. This would hardly be 
case, if the signs mentioned by our 
Laed: were i take place | in the lo- 
teral heavens; for on that supposi- 
tion, the ordinary occupations of 
life would be anotunvily suspend- 
ed; nor indeed would the me ans of 
carrying them on exist, without the 
light of the natural sun, &c. By 
these signs in the sun, moon, and 
stars, and the sh: iking of the powers 
in heaven, we are therefore to un- 
derstand the fall of kingdoms and 
states, and the dethronement or hu- 
miliation of the ecclesiastical and 
civil governors, in those countries 
whic b are the scene of the chrono- 
ae roe of Danie! and 

. John, i. e. the body of the Ro- 
man empire in its last state. [think 
we may further conc lnde, that these 
signs in thesymbolical heavens, are 
synchronic al with the effusion of 
the seven vials of wrath in Revela- 
tion xvi.: for both the one and the 
other immediately prece de 
cond advent of our Lord * 

Now, it is only necessary to look 
back, durin ethe last sixteen ye: as, 
in order to “be convineed, that 


the se- 


r he 


* Matthew xx7v. 30—33 compared with 
both these 


96—31, and 
1 


Revelation xvi. 15. 


Luke xxt. pas- 
It may, 


perhaps be 


sages with 
with greater propriety, 
that the shakings 
lical heavens mentioned by 


said, 


and signs in the symbo- 
and 


stinct svim- 


our Lord, 


' 


the seven vials of wrath, are di 


bols which re present precisely the s me 


events. 
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occurrence of 


the: 


(Dec. 
most awful signs in the symbolic) 
sun, moon, and stars, have, and are 
even now taking place. Let w 
take a cursory view of the porten- 
tous revolutions in the states of the 
Western Empire, since the yea 
1792, 

France—Her Monarch and hic 
Queen have suffered on the scaffold. 
The remnant of the royal family 
are fugitives and vagabonds, fleeing 
from country to country, to escape 
from the power of the ferocions 
usurper who now sits on the 
throne. The ancient nobility are 
annihilated, the constitution syb- 
verted, and the absolute monarchy 
succeeded by a military despotism, 

2. Austria—Stri ippe ‘dof ber fines 
provinces, her armies broken, hey 
power prostrate, her existence de- 
pendent upon the forbearance of 
France. 

3. Vhe German Empire overthrown, 
itsancient princes either dethroned 
or become the vassals of France. 

4. Prussia— Annihilated as an 
independent state. 

5. Holland—Her ancient govern- 
ment overturned; the illustrious fa- 
mily of Orange expelled, and her- 
selfia province of France. 

6, Naples—The ancient dynasty 
expelled: a province of France. 

7. Sardinta—The king driven 
from his capital and continental do- 
minions, which now form part of the 
new kingdem ot Italy. 

8. Venice—Annihilated. 

Genoa—Annuihilated. 

10. The preneeger states 
become provinces of France. 

11. Swetzerland, the ancient go- 
vernment overturned : a province of 
France. 

12. Spain—Her independence at 
an end,and reduced to be virtually 
a province of France. The govern- 
ment administered by an “upstart 
minion, who is said to trample upon 
the tenderest interets of the royal 
family. 

13. Portugal—About to become 
a provinces pe France. 

Though the most 


of Ital. 


stupendous 
common 10 


events are become s0 
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the present day, that we are in 
danger of losing altogether our po- 
litical and moral sensibility ; and 
ordinary minds do in fact lose it; 

yet, Sir, I think that if the serious 
inquirer, with a map of Europe be- 
fore him, will ponder the above 
most awful detail, and reflect that 
all has happened within the short 
space of fifteen years; he must be 
convinced that the most portentous 
signs have taken place in the sym- 
holical sun, moon, and stars ; ‘ond 
that the sy boli cal heavens have 
been and are yet shaken, to a de- 
cree hitherto “unexampled in the 
history of the world. Without any 
hesitation, therefore, I apply the 
prophecy of our Lord above consi- 
dered to the events which we have 
witnessed in Europe, since 1792, 
And how unspeakably interesting 
and awful is the conclusion to be 
drawn from these things. ‘ When 
these things begin to take place, then 
look up and lift up your heads, for 
your redempiion draweth nigh,’ 

U pon the whole, therefore, it fol- 
lows from the consideration ot Luke 
xxi, 24—28, and the parallel pas- 
sage of Matthew ; that those signs 
which were to mark the actual ful- 
filment of the times of the Gentiles, 
or the 2300 and 1260 years of Da- 
niel having taken place ; these great 
periods are in fact elapsed. But as 
the most certain way of arriving 
both at prophetical ‘and doctrinal 
truth, is to compare Scripture with 
Scripture ; : | must request the atten- 
tion of the reader to some further 
passages of Daniel and St. John. 

Let him refer to Revel. xi. 17 and 
18, in which are described the ul- 
timate effects of the third woe 
trumpet, and also to Revel. xv. 3 
and 4: let him then turn back to 
Dan. vii. 9—11, and to the 26th 
verse of the same chapter; and by 
caretully considering these varlous 
passages, he will, Ithink, see reason 
to conclude, that they are synchro- 
nical, and deacribe the very same 
events. They all do most ev vide ntly 
relate to the total ruin of the ene- 
mies of the Church. The destruc- 
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5 
tion of the body of Daniel’s fourth 
beast, as linked with the tyrannical 
power of the little horn ; the de- 
struction of those who destroy the 
earth ; the manifestation of God’s 
righteous judgments in the eyes of 
all nations, are certainly the events 
predicted in all these different pas- 
sages. They ail likewise are followed 
by one common consequence; viz. 

the re ign of the saints, and he re- 

ward given to those who fear God’s 


name. Hence I certainly infer, 
“a ." c 
that they synchronize with each 
other. 


But the first mentioned of these 
passaces, immediately follows the 
seventh trumpet; and the seventh 
trumpet (as has been proved by Mr. 
Faber) sounded in 1792, The first, 
therefore, and all the passages relate 
to the period which commenced in 
the year 1792, and is yet running 
on; but Dan, vil. 26 (one of the 
synchronical passages above men- 
tione d) relates teres e to the pe- 
riod which immediately follows the 


aa ae a , 
end of the 1260 years * ; therefore 


the 1260 years expired about the 
vear 1792, 
I shall mention one argument 


more, to prove that the 1260 years 
expired about the vear 1792. ‘Dur- 
ing that long proph retical period, 
we learn that the Church of Christ 
was to remain in the wilderness 
(Rev. xvi. 6.) Now in a spiritual 
sense, a wilderness is typical of bar- 
renuess, unfruitfulness and obscuri- 
ty. hud no evidence more unequi- 
vocal of such a state can exist, than 
a manifest indifference and apathy 
about the salvation of others. 

Such were the circumstances of 
the Church previous to the year 
1792. Though a great revival of 
pure religion took place at the re- 
lanatinn, yet its effects were not so 
permanent or progressive, as to cha- 
racterize a flourishing state of the 
Church. Ac cordingly, from the 
16th century, w hen that great event 
took place till the year 1792, we do 
not find thet any combined efforts 


* See 


my former letter, p. 701. 
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no svoner was the great pe- 
riod of 1260 years elapsed, than a 
new scene of things commenced in 
the Church. The memorable year 
1792, witnessed the 
the Baptist Society, for propagating 
the Gospel AMON the Heathe n, by a 
necting of twe Ive ministers, whieh 
took place at Kettering on the 12th 
of October *. An infidel might 
smile at the great effort which was 
made at this meeting, for over- 
throwing the kingdom of Satan in 
the subscription of sums amounting 
in all to 13d. 2s. 6d.!'! But who in 
the Church of Christ shall dare to 
despise the day of small things? 
The mission sent ont to Bengal, “by 
the Baptists, has been atte aied with 
very great and important eflects. 
Within the shert space of fifteen 
years, since the institution of the 
society, the Seriptures and thou- 
sands of tracts have been translated 
and printed in the Bengallee lan- 
guage ; and native Christians, con- 
verted by the 
the missionaries, are already preach- 
ing the Gospe | with energy and ef- 
fect totheir benighted countrymen, 
Under the eves of 
the Scriptures 
and printing 


the missionaries 
are also translating 
in ten of the eastern 
Janguages, spoken prol yably by some 
hundred ae of people. 

The formation of the Daptist 
Missionary Society, was quickly fol- 
lowed by that of a darge socicty mm 
London for the same purposes, and 
the Society for Missions to Africa 
and the kast. Similar societies also 
took their rise in Scotland, the con- 
tinentof Eurepe and America. And 
the same spirit has shewn itself in 
the institution of 
for the 
tracts ; 


Varlous societies 

distribution of religious 
and finally, by that of the 
British and beoreign Bible Society, an 
event which promises greater and 
more beneficial consequences to the 
huiman race, than any thing perhaps 
that has taken place since the apos- 
tolic age 


* Baptist Periodical Reports. Vol. I. 
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upon a great scale were made to 
evangelize the Heathen. 

but 


formation of 


instrumentality of 


[ Dec, 

The present state of the Church 
therefore, affords to my mind, de. 
monstraiive evidence, that she has 
begun to come out of the wilder. 


ness, and to “ lengthen her cords. 


rus, 
(Isaiah liv. 2 ) ant consequently, 
that the 


1260 years are ex} red. 
But this argument will perhap 8 ap. 
pear to have even greater strength, 
if we compare the state of the 
Churchat the commencement of the 
sixth century, with her preseni cir- 
cumstance. She was then fas 
merging into st uperstition, and will. 
worship. Spiritu: ility and vital re- 
ligion were becoming more and more 
rere, and were mcceeied by the 
worship of the Virgin Mary aud th 
Saints. I request the reader to pe 
ruse Mosheim’saccount of tueChureh 


in the fifth and sixth ecutaries; and 


then draw a conclusion, whether her! 


state then, or now, accords best with 
our ideas, of whatis intended by her 
being in the wiiderness. 

I beg leave likewise to refer the 
reader to an article in _ Christian 
Observer for August dast, p. 541, 
containing such a aescription of the 
state of the Romish clergy under 
Bonaparte’s new establishment, as 
adds no little support to the conclu- 
sions drawn in my former letter. 
We have also been informed lately 
by the public prints, that no less 
than seventeen Cardinal’s hats are 
now vacant at Rome, and that one 
of the Cardinals last elected has de- 
clined that dignity. Is this con- 
sistent with the supposition that the 
1260 years are yet unexpired? 

It may be proper for me slightly 
to notice an objection made by Mr. 
Faber, to our fixing upon so early 
an era as the year 533+ as the 
commencement of the 1200 years. 
This objection is founded upon the 


+ Some writers, and among them Mr. 
Grenville Sharpe, I think, suppose that the 
healing of the beast’s deadly wound, Rev: L. 
xiii, 5, signifies the revival of the imperial 
authority within the precincts of the 
Western Empire ; if this interpretation be 


just, it is very remarkable that this healing 


a 


began in 
his African expedition. 


553, when Belisarius set out ©” 
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gory the Great *, Without ques- 

ong the piety “a that prelate, it 
sae be observed, that it is not the 
cia acter of the individual Pope, 

) Le pe swwer and dominion of See 
ne, W hich constitute the 
little horn described 
And if, while ¢ rregory 
assum pti‘ mn ot 
tie of Universal Bishop, by 


, } 72. 
yal; rane Pas 


see 3 

Ly ans the 
in Dou. Vil. | | 
a tO the tue 
his ri- 
riarch of Constantino- 


nie : be himseli exercised ine 
t’ ? ; 

=a — y 
qyaricy On 


Wesiern 


au- 
of the Church in the 
eMpIre, think the 
conclude that he did, 
if he will peruse the 
Grecerv’s Ponti! icate by Mosheim 
and Wilner ;) then it will not. re- 
main jess true, that the tyrannical 
power of the little horn was in ex- 
is'ence, because Gregory Was a man 
of pe rsonal piety, or because he 
posed the extravagant preieusions 
of his rival ps atriarch. More might 
be added on this point, but I must 
hasten to a conclusion. 

I will candidly acknowledge, Sir, 
that from the combination of evi- 
dence which has been adduced, I 
feel the strongest conviction that 
the 1260 years are elapsed—and if 
it be so, I have no doubt that your 
readers will, by following the me- 
thod of inductive reasoning, disco- 


] 
Rea 
PP ie t 
(as i 


reader Must 
- 


Ole 
i 


ver further arguments in support of 


this awfully important fact. 

None will de uy that we live ata 
most momentous crisis; and as the 
understanding of propheey has a 
tendency to prepare the serious 
mind for every event, I felt a de- 
sire that the foregoing conclusions 
should be submitted to the consi- 
deration of your readers, who will, 
l hope, pardon my having so long 
trespassed on their attention, Some 
remarks have also occurred to my 


mind upon Revel. xvi. and xvii, 
but before I venture upon a new 


field of inquiry, I should like to be 
favoured with the remarks of some 
of your correspondents on what I 


have already laid before them. I 
am, &c. TALIB. 
Paber‘s Diss, Vol. I. p. 218, 1st edit. 


Mr. Faber in Reply to an Inquirer. 


character and conduct of Pope Gre- 


historv. of 
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P.S. 1 have omitted to mention 
some of the a remarkable signs 
of the times. . That a converted 
Jew is now mn ac schi ig Christ to the 
descendants of Abrah um. 2d. That 
the conversion of this people has 
become the immediate object of the 
sie of a great portion of the 

Christian Church. 3dly. That the 
Jews have lately, by the ruler of 
France, been recognised ina collece 
and their 
awful | impiety, in ay pplying to him 
the name and attributes of Messia h, 
seems to mark the ; ipproa¢ i of some 
original display of divine 
vindicating the cause of that Mes- 
siah, who ts thus so grievously in- 
suited. 4th. Thatthe Ottoman em- 
pire seems to be approaching ra- 
‘eeid to its dissolution. Even if 

ad not mentioned these things, 
they would not have escaped the at- 
tention of those w ho are watching 
the si: ons of the time: 


tive or national ea pacity 


power, in 


Se . 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Stockton, Nov. 3, 1807. 
THERE id cee one point in the In- 
quirer’s cond letter, 
tome to make any 
sary Of My part: 
que on Dan, xu. 
«“ When the angel,” says he, “has 
delivered a prediction of certain 
events, Dan. xi. xii. 1—4, and is 
then questioned when the end of 
these wonders shall be ; the natural 
conclusion is, that by these wonders 
are meant the wondertul events 
which the angel had then been re- 
lating, and not events which had 
been foretold many years betore in 
the prophetical visious Here the 
Inquirer manifestly iiss a great 
stress on the word these, as necessa- 
rily connecting the wonders with 
the whole of the torezomg prophe- 
ey. But m the origmal no such 
word oceurs. The litera! trans! 


which seems 
answer neces. 
lL mean his criti- 


hon 
of maxdan yp isthe cn’ of the wonders, 
as that (tor inst nzon 3 
(Gen. xiv. 3.) is the suit. Now 


these wonders are plainiy, from the 
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answer of the angel, those contained 


within the three times and a half. 
The period of the wonder is the 
period of the three times and a half. 
When the wonders commence, then 
the three times and a half likewise 
commence. Jhis being the case, 
if ihe wonders relate to the whole 
prediction of certain 
tained in Dan. xt. xii. 1—4 (which 
the Inquirer deems the natural con- 
clusion) then the three times and a 
half must hkewise be referred 
whole prediction : 
ly we 


eveuts Coiu- 


tothe 
and consequent- 
shall arrive at the evidently 
false conclusion, that the three times 
and a half are to be computed from 
the firsi event toretold in Dan. x1. 
The Inquirer may perhaps reply, 
that ‘* the winders” do not relate 
to all the wondertal events of the 
foregoing prophecy, but only to the 
lutier part of then i would ask 
him then, By oa it authority he 
makes wach a division ? It is true, 
the latter part of the foregoing pro- 
phecy synchronizes with the period 
of wonders, as is manifest from its 
extending to the time of the end ; 
but we have no engl direction 
where to make the division, we 


cannot certainly say here the period of 


wonders commences. In short, since 
the period of wonders is plainly the 
period of the three times and a half, 
the wonders themselves cannot but 
be the wonders so largely described 
in the seventh ch: apter, where the 
domineering spirit of the little horn 
is exhibited to us, and where it is 
said that the saints should be given 
into his hand during this very pe- 
riod of three times and a half. So 
that the natural conclusion seems to 
me the very reverse to what it 
seems to the Inquirer. ‘The men- 
tion of the three times and a half im- 
mediately connects “ the wonders,” 
concerning which the angel in- 
quires, with the prophecy respect- 
ing the little born in the seventh 
chapter. 

The Inquirer deems it an assump- 
tion’on my part to refer the nume- 
rical predictions in Dan. xii. to 
certain preceding numerical pre- 


Mr. Faber in Reply to an Inquirer. 
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dictions. Now, when no numbe» 
are mentioned in the last proph 
contained in Dan. xi. xii. l—4 
and when certain numbers are mey. 
tioned in the two preceding pr 
pheet les, It is certainly no very un. 
warrantable assumption to connect 
those two prophecie s with the np. 
merical predictions tu Dan. xii. yy 
ther thon with the last non-pune- 
rical One. Nor 1S thi: . all: thre Ve ry 
period of three times and a half js 
previously mentioned. Is it they 
an unwarrantable assumption — to 
esteem the three times and a half o| 
Dan. vil. 25, the same as the threo 
times and a halfof Dan. xil. 7 ? Or 
is it unreasonable to conclude, that 
the 1240 and 1335 davsare the L260 () 
days lengthened by 80 and 75 days 
Or las tiv, since the number me ati. ‘ 
oned in Dan. viii. brings us equally 
with the three times and a half, 
down to the tiine of the end ; and 
since the desolating abomination of 
Dan. xii. 11, is placed at the begin- 
ning of the 1200 days, and there- 
fore also at the beginning of the 
1260 days: am I wholly unjusti- 
fiable in concluding, that the three 
times and a half are the latter por- 
tion of the greater numbers in Dan. 
vill. and that the desolating abomi- 
pation of Dan. vill. is the desolating 
abomination of Dan. xit. inasmuch 
as they are equally removed at the 
close of the three times and a half? 
At any rate, let my assumption be 
ever so gratuitous, the abomina- 
tion of Dan. xii. cannot be that set 
up by the Romans, and foretold in 
Dan. xi. 31, because it is placed at 
the beginning of the 1290 days. 
With much re spect for the acute- 
ness manifested by the Inquirer, I 
am no less willing than himself to 
leave our amicable discussion “ to 
the deliberate consideration of you! 
readers. 
I have the honour to be, &e. c. 
G, S. FAS 


es | ss 


\i*+ 
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For the Christian Observer. 
sc UNION OF AN INDEPENDENT AND 
x ACCOMMODATING SPIRIT EXEM- 
eLIFIED IN THE CHARACTER OF ST. 
PAUL. 


pw characters are more instructive 
ban that of St. Paul. He was evi- 
Jontly a Christian of the first order. 
His mind was peculiarly enlighten- 
od on every doctrine of the Gospel; 
ad while his head was clear, his 
,-art was warm. He was strong in 
hat faith which worketh by love, 
nd be was much exercised in self- 
‘enial, As a minister of Christ, he 
was abundant in his labours; jealous 
ofeverv departure from seth, vet 
erventincharity. As he was pre- 
eminent in zeal, so also he was 
oremost in’ suffering. Miracles 
were wrought by his hands, some 
import int proph: ‘cies were deliver- 
edby him. He was even taken up 
into the third heaven, and exalted 
by the abundance of the Revela- 
tions. In no respect indeed was 
he behind the chiefest of the Apo- 
stles. ‘The success of his ministry 
was also very remarkable. From 
Jerusalem, round about unto Hlyri- 

~~ le fully preached the Gospe a 

Christ, and he went forth, not 
anal to build on other men’s 
foundation, but he strove to preach 
where Christ had not before been 
named, and thus established a va- 
riety of Churches, 

Paul, however, was discredited, 
opposed, and persecuted. He was 
resisted, not only by malignant un- 
believing Jews, but also” by false 
brethren. His labours were coun- 
‘eracted by men claiming to be 
Christians of a higher order. His 
doctrine was suspected ; his very 
apostleship was questioned. Melan- 
choly reflection! Have then the 
ministers of Christ to sustain, not 
nerely the opposition of the w ‘orld, 
but also that of many professedly 
religious persons ? The subject is of 
great importance, and it deserves 
the serious consideration, both of 
the ministers and of the laity in all 


” 





2 Independent, yet accommodating Spirit of St. Paul, illustrated. 79 
ages. 
comple te delineation of the charac- 


But I shall not attempt a 


ter of St. Paul, and this is the less 
necessary since the subject was very 
ably handled in one of your former 
numbers. Allow me however to 
call the attention of vour pious 
readers to al few qualities in St. Paul, 
which perh: aps may not have parti- 
cular ly attracted their atte ntion,and 
which were not much enlar ged upon 
in the paper to which I have ad- 
verted. lL ailude to his general in- 
dependence of spirit, as well as to 
his remarkable freedom from preju- 
dice, and his condescension to the 
weaknesses of others; and, in short, 
I would enlarge on that expression 
of his own, that “ though free from 
all men, vet he was the servant of 
all, being all things to all men,” for 
the sake of promoting their good 
and the advancement of the Gospel 
of Christ. 

That St. Paul was a man of dis- 
tinguished liberality of mind, is a 
remark which undoubtedly may 
sound strange in the ears of an infi- 
del, Let it therefore be premised, 
that I do not mean to represent him 
as insensible to the distinction be. 


tween true and false religion. “ His 
spirit,” as we are assured, was stir- 


red within him, “ when he beheld 
the city of Athens given to idola- 
try.” Neither do I intend to speak 
of him as indifferent to some points 
of Christian doctrine which many 
modern professors of Christianity 
esteem to be unimportant. On the 
great point of the manner in which 
man is justified before God, the 
Epistle to the Galatians shews him 
to have been extremely earnest : 
“‘ whoever says he seeks to be jus- 
tified by the law is fallen from 
grace.” 

Let us then proceed to consider 
first some circumstances in his si- 
tuation which contributed to render 
him free from prejudice, and to 
oat to him that independence of 

irit of which [ am to speak. 

Paul had, on many grounds, a 
right to att rm that he was “ free 
from all men.” In one respect I 
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grant that he was not what we now 
call independent ; I mean that he 
was not rica. He perhaps could 
truly have said with Peter, “silver 
and gold I have none;” and yet he 
was independent, eve 0 as to world- 
ly circumstances ; for he seems to 
have been able to support himself 
by his own manual labour, and ac- 
tually to have done it. But besides 
being independent in this sense, he 
appears also to have been remarvk- 
ably free trom all men in the two 
following circumstances. Ist. He 
was free from the embarrassment 
of worldly friendships and connec- 
tions. 2d. He was also free from 
that subjection toa religious party 
by which pious men are sometimes 
ent angled. Who were his relations 
we know not: we are however in- 
formed that he was unmarried, and 
that it was for the sake of being 
more unembarrassed that he re- 
mained in this state. ‘* He that is 
unmarried,” observes this Apostle, 

‘areth for the things of the Lord 
—he that is married careth for the 
things of the world, how he may 
please his wife.” “ I would,” says 
he, “that ye were all even as I.” He 
however limits this advice to those 
times. It is good for the present 
distress.’ He was also exempt from 
all those friendly, though irre ligious 
connections, which are often an oc- 
casion of worldly ¢ ompliances. Paul 
had been cast out from the syvna- 
gogue for professing to helieve in 
Jesus Christ—-“ for whom,” says he, 
«1 have suffered the loss of all 
things, and do count them but dung 
that I may win Christ.” He had 
been deprived of the society of his 
friends—and he had now no terms 
to keep with them ; he had no for- 
mal visitsto make ; no round of cus- 
tomary Cc ivilities to ee) through ; he 
seems by his pec uliar circumstances 
to have been almost absolved, if any 
man could be absolved, from rela- 
tive duties, for he was persecuted 
from city to city. He was ac- 
counted as the very filth and off- 
scouring of the e: wth ; a most con- 
venient and effectual mode of de- 
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[ Dre. 
liv . eee from the danger of world. 
ly infection. 


t 


But there is another entanele. 
ment from which some men ap he 
nomeans free. They have perhay 
exchanged one servitude for ano. 
ther, and are far from having ay. 
rived at all that freedom tor which 
Paul was eminent. They are iy the 
trammels ofa sect; they have | 
braced the prejudices of a party, 

and bow to the mere authority of 4 
leader. It should be the mvoiro of 
Christians, “ We have one master, 

even Christ.” But how much, alas! 
of this spiritual bondage has there 
been in the world ever since the 
days of Christ! What has Pope ry 
been but one uniferm bondage of 
this sort? L-charge not Church 
establishments with. having in them 
any necessary principle of servility, 

yet undoubtedly I may observe, 

that even a Protestant Charc h, ae 
all the articles of its belief; may be 
submitted to, on the blindest and 
most ropiss principles. I am also 
persuaded that dissenting congrega 

tions, however inde pende nt in i 
mn proles ssion, and even in name, 
are jiable to pre cisely the same in- 
firmitv of human nature. Who of 
us is not more or less tn bondage to 
a party? ile perhaps is least a bigot 
who most suspects his own bigo try, 

He is most free from all men, who 


most perceives how prone he is to 


>) 
; . 


aid 


én- 


become a slave to human authority, 
and who therefore most attaches 
himself to the word ef God, and is 
most exercised in fervent prayer 
for the guidance ef God’s good spi 
rit. Paul, itis true, was a preacher, 
and it may be thought that a 
preacher must be free from this 
bondage, since he israther the leades 
than follower of a party. Bat, alas! 
neither preachers nor he 2arers are 


exempt from this subjection to men. 


Even when no ereat surrender of 


opinions is made; in how 
things does the preacher bend to 
the prejudices of his hearers, and 
especially if dependent on them for 
his income? How many liitle in- 
stances of improper subjection to 


manv 
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hem might be counted up, if we 
were to employ ourselves tevhich 
cot forbid that we should) with 
narrowly watching their condnet, 
Of this freedom, from the authority 
and influence of men, t wish to ob- 
orve, that Paul was a most eminent 
instance, He was indeed from his 
ciad ition subject to no superior in 
che Church, he was dependant on no 
congreg? tionol people, he belonged 
co no party except that of Christ ; 
for even Christians in one sense are 
but a sect. He derived his autho 
rity immediately from Christ, and 
he continually magnified his office. 
He had no favours to ask, no elec- 
tion to carry, no income to raise by 
his preac hing, no compensation to 
return for worldly favours. 

I proceed next to observein what 
sense Paul, though free from all 
men, made himself the servant of 
all, The word servant has a much 
stronger meaning inthe Greek than 
in the Enclish language. It signi- 
fies slave, slavery having been the 
common service of ancient times, 
Why then should Paul be a slave # 
Why should he dro ip trom his inde- 
pendence ? W hy this condescen- 
ion? Was it not unreasonable in 
the people to expect it, and disho- 
nourable in him to submit to it? It 
might be unreasonable in them to 
require submission ; but yet 
-ension Was as honour- 
able on his part as it may be thought 
vy a mistaken world to be deg erad- 


such 


the condes: 


img. fle made himself se rast of 
all, © that he mi: ght gain - wore.” 


To the Jews,’ > he says, “1 be- 
came as a Jew, that I Mm Salis gain 
the Jews. To the “m that are under 


the ‘any as under the law, that I 
aight gain them that are under the 
law. "To them that are withont 
hw, as Without law (being not with- 
out law to God, but under the law 
to Christ) that I might gain them 
that are without nee. To the w eak, 
became I as weak, that {i might gain 
the woak. Tam made all things to 


all men, that by all means ] might 
save some, and this I do for the Gos- 
Os “ER ve No, a Ss 


CRRIST, 


pel’s sake, that I might be partaker 
thereof with you,” 

There is a remarkable 
of Paul’s tenderness towards his 
weak brethren, in that chapter of 
his Epistle to the Corinthians, in 
which he answers. their Inquiry 
concerning the lawfulness of sitting 
downto meat offered toidols. “Now, 
as touching things offered to idols,” 
says he, “we koow that we all 
have -knowled; ve”’—all we confirmed 
Christians nave suflicient knowled ze 
to understand thatan idol is nothing. 
“ Knowledge,” however, “ puifeth 
up, hot charity edifieth.’ Our 
knowledge may only inflate us with 
the pride of thinking that we are 
not deceived by idols like the hea- 
then, “ but charity edifeth.” Cha- 
rity or love to the souls of our fel- 
low creatures is the great ediry ing 
principle. Itis as if he had : said 
ac you must not limit your inquiries 
to the question of w hat is right, i 
reference merely to yourse Ives, usaf 
you had only to take care of your 
own souls ; you must also be zealous 
for the salvation of others. ‘This 


instance 


charity i is a duty ever to be consi- 


and by this charity I call 
upon you to try the question.” Af- 
ter he has admitted that an idol is 
nothing, and that if we eat we are 
not the better, or if we cat not the 
worse, he proc eeds tosay: ‘ But 
take hell lest by anv means 6 thie li- 
berty of your’s become a stum} dhing 
block to them that are week. For 
if any man see thee which hast 
knowledge sit at meat in the idol’s 
temple, shall not the conscienee of 
him which is weak be emboldened 
tu eat those things which are offered 
andthrough thy knowledge 
shall the weak brother ole for 
whom Christ died.” lark the 
tenderness of this anptialen, He 
weak brothers 


does not say the 
is own attair, and You 


dered, 


to idols, 


weakness is 

need not trouble vourself about it: 

{tis his fault if he makes a mistaken 

and perverse use of your example. 

On the contrary, he ch larges on 

them the possible dama ge to their 
x T 


> - 





neighbour. ‘ Through your’ con- 
fidence in your ‘ knowledge re,” and 
want of edifying Christian charity, 
© shall the w vak brother perish for 
whom Christ died :” and then by 
way of shewing that this their neg- 
ectofthe souls of other men w ould 
- po small sin in them ; he adds, 
“But when ye sin so against the 
brethren, and wound their weak 
conscience, ye sin against Christ.” 
Wherefore,” continues he, 
meat make my brother to offend, I 
will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth, lest I make my brother to 
offend.” | 
ButI shall now proceed to pointout 
several causes which may be sup- 
posed to have inspired the Apostle 
with that sieeve spirit of 
which J am treating. 
servant of all through “s affection 
which he felt toall men. He was be- 
yond measure kind and sympathi- 
sing his courtesy consisted, notin 
expression or laboured civility and 
attention, but had its foundation in 
Christian love, in love the most ex- 
tensive, though fixing itself more 
particularly on the several indivi- 
duals of his flock, ‘ Ye are in our 
hearts,” Says he, “to live and die 
with you.” « Being affectionately 
desirous of you, we were willing to 
have imparted, not the Gospel of 
Christ only, but also our own souls, 
because ye were dear unto us.” 
2d. He was the servant of all, on 
the ground of his being deeply pene- 
trated with a sense of his own unwer- 
thiness. ‘1am less than the least of 
the Apostles, that am not meet to be 
called an Apostle.” On this ground 
he was extremely humble, kind, 
and condesc ending. © ] havetaebour ed 
madeed more abundantly than they 
all, vet not I, but the grace of God 
whic h wasin me.” Nothing seemed 
therefore to be degradation, nothing 
too great a submission for him: he 
well understood that saying of his 
Lord, “ he that 1s greatest ainong 
vou, let him be as the least, and he 
that | is Fic as he thatis servant of 
all.” ), how does a beart 


He was 


, pene- 


‘ce if 
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trated with the humbling truths of 
the Gospel, prepare a man for coy. 
descension of every kind, and thus 
qualify him to go forth to be the ser. 
vant of all. 
3d. He was servant of all, be. 
cause he had great consideration fop 
other men’s prejudices and infirmities. 
Besides his love and his humility 
he had a discerning judgment ; a 
had a wise and an understanding 
heart; he perceived the difference 
between points of duty and things 
indifferent, which all men, which 
evenall Christians do not see. He 
understood well his own Christian 
liberty, and he turned this know- 
ledge to an excellent use in labour. 
ing “fur the conversion of others, Let 
no one think that this Christian 
prudence is of small moment, or ix 
an easy attainment. Was St.Paul, 
think you, a young or second rate 
Christian ? No; his love, liis humi- 
lity, his liberality and discernment 
co-operated in producing a disposi- 
tion to become the servant of all 
men. I conceive the consummate 
prudence of Paul to have been a 
very striking feature of his charac- 
ter, and | might contrast it with 
that disdain of prudential consider- 
ation which characterises the enthu- 
siast. The prudence of St. Paul con- 
sisted much, I think, in timing bis 
observations well, in suiting himseli 
to the particular tempers, preju- 
dices, and habits of those whom he 
addressed: he did not attempt te 
sav every thing at every time. lle 
introduced such points of doctrine 
as were most seasonable, and he 
spoke both to the understanding ot 
his hearers and to their hearts. For 
instance, we continually read, that 
when he addressed the Jews, he 
weuld shew to them, from their 
own Scriptures, that “ Jesus was 
the Christ.” ‘To the Athenian 
idolaters, he says, “ Men and bre- 


thren, [ pe rceive in all things ve 
are too superstitious, for I beheld an 
altar to the wnkuows God—whoin 
worship, 


He pru 


therefore ve ignorantly 
him declare I unto vou.’ 
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dently takes advantage of the igno- 
rance acknowledged by this in- 
scription, and founds his preaching 


their own admission. ‘* God,” 
avs he, “who made the world, 
dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands; for in him we live and move 
sud bave our being, as certain of 
vour own poets have said; for we 
are his offspring.” ‘These words, 
‘we are his offspring,” are a quo- 
tition from a Heathen poet, which 
Paul accommodates to his own pur- 
nose. Soon afterwards we read that 
he begins “ to preach Christ” to 
them. To Agrippa, who had some 
belief of the Old ‘Testament, how 
beautifully does Paul accommodate 
his discourse. “ King Agrippa, be- 
lievest thou the Prophets ¢ 1 know 
that thou behevest.” And when 
Agrippa is constrained to say, “al- 
most thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian,” with what Christian love 
as well as courtesy, and in what a 
winning and conciliatory manner 
does Paul, holding up his chains, 
exclaim, ‘ Would to God, that not 
only thou, but all that hear me this 
day, were not only almost, but alto- 
gether such as I am, except these 
bonds.” tow discreetly also does 
this servant of Christ, when called 
to speak in his defence, contrive to 
relate before his judges, and all the 
surrounding audience, the whole 
history of his conversion ;— thus 
turning his privilege of speech as a 
criminal into an occasion of addres- 
sing them for their good. He both 
Was careful not to give offence him- 
self, and he warned others not to 
do it. To Timothy he writes, “give 
no oflence in any thing, neither to 
the Jews, nor to the Gentiles, nor to 
the Church of God, even as I please 
all men in all things, not seeking 
mine own profit, but the profit of 
many, that they might be saved.” 
‘Tam debtor,” says St. Paul, “both 
io the Greeks and to the Barbari- 
ans, both to the wise and unwise.” 

am persuaded, if we rightly con- 
‘emplate this part of the character 
yer the great Apostle of the Gen- 
Wles, we shall discern remarkable 


On 
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traces of his zeal, where we might 
least have looked for them, , 
Such was the grace viven to him, 
such was his ardour in his great 
work, that he seems to have di- 
vested himself of all interfering pre- 
jadices, His private inclinations and 
predilections were made to yield to 
the great cause of forwarding the 
interest of his Redeemer: “ that I 
nay not hinder the Gospel of 
Christ ;” this was the great point 
with him. He seems to have loved 
every society, every house, every 
place, every employment, in pro- 
portion as by living in that society, 
by dwelling in that house or place, 
or following that employment, he 
belped forward the Gospel. Did, 
for instance, the cause of Christ re- 
quire, that for the sake of its credit, 
he should labour with his hands, 
that he might not be chargeable to 
any ¢ He laboured with his hands, 
and his labour was no doubt plea- 
sant to him. Did the cause of Christ 
require that he should go to prison, 
and pass the night in his coufine- 
ment? He passed the night in 
prison, singing praises to God. Did 
the cause of Christ require that he 
should quit Ephesus, leave his most 
beloved Christian congregation, and 
go into fresh persecution in strange 
cities? Behold him taking an af- 
fectionate and final leave of the 
Ephesian Elders (final, however, 
only asto this world) and saying, 
““T know that ve all among whom I 
have gone preaching the kingdom 
of heaven, shall see my face no 
more. And now, behold I go bound 
in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not 
knowing the things that shall befal 
me there, save that the Holy Ghost 
witnesseth in every city, that bonds 
and afflictions abide me; but none 
of these things move me, neither 
count I my life dear unto my- 
self, so that I may finish my course 
with joy, and the ministry which I} 
have received of the Lord Jesus to 
testify the Gospel of the grace of 
God.” Have you the Gospel of 
Christ at heart? Do you wish above 
all things to promote it? Do you 








"S4 
tremble at the thonght of being a 
hinderer of it? Remember then 
that you may hinder this blessed 
cause, not ouly by scandalous sius, 
not only by a spirit unbecoming 
the Gospel, ‘but by laying an over- 
great stress on triffi ng matters. You 
may hinder it by imprudent e, you 
may hinder it hy using sectarian 
terms, by an atlected gravity of 
tone, by an edd and absurd manner; 
in short, by joining any thing te 
Christianity which © brist hath not 
youne dtoit. Tbave litde doubt that 
Paul, when he went about fa- 
bouring to convert the nations, had 
the prudence to avoid all absurdity 
of dress, of manner, of toue, of ex- 
pression, and that even seeming 
trifles were therefore on this princi- 
ple attended to by him. 
Being on his own part free 
prejudice, he 


from 


could accommodate 


himself to the various prejudices of 


others: he did not isist on having 
the direction of smaller matters ; 
and by thus bending in a thousand 
particulars, he forw ‘arded the same 
great cause, for the sake of which 
healso sac tiboed his reputation asa 
a his ease, and finally his life. 
, how much more service might 
heistions effect, if they sous be 
miore careful imitators of St. Paul 
in this respect. ‘The art of ‘pieasing, 
pernicious as it is when exercised 
by the man of the world for his own 
selfish end, becomes a sacred art in 
the hands of the Christian. Let us 
therefore not merely exercise our 
Christianity on great or solemn oc- 
Casions which oecur comparatively 
seldom, but let us at all times 
all things to al! men,’ 
manner of the Aposile. 
I shall conclude by briefly ad- 
dressing three descriptions of per- 
SONS, and first the irre ligious. Yon 
have never thought of copying Paul, 
nor have adverted to this part of his 
character. You say, perhaps, “ I 
wrong uo one, I do my duty ina 
common way, and if Ido not pro- 
mote theGospel so much as some, yet 
Thope that] do not hinder it.” Butdo 
you expect to join Paul in heayen 


«& he 
after the 
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Dee. 
merely on this ground? « If vi 
love them that love you, whan re. 


ward have ye ? Do not even publ; 
cans the same? 


~ 


’ Bad indeed mug 
be the man who does not than}: 
those that do him a favour, and be. 
have civilly to those on whom he 
depends, ‘Are you not struck by 
the contrast between Paul’s char: ac. 
fer and Paul was singularh 
independent, both in sttuation and 
im spirit; and yet he was civil, and 
more than civil toall. You perhap 
would lke to rise into indepen. 
dence, because then the necessity 
under which you now groan oj 
consulting the humour of others 
would cease, At present, perhaps, 
you are all things to all men Jike 
St. Paul, but your own advancement 
is your motive. Think then of the 
spirit which was in Paul. He was 
as tree from all men as you can 
aspire to be, and yet he “Was the 
servant of ail, thon ich not on any 
seliish or time-serving principle. He 
from pure love to God and man, 


your *s? 


stooped to all those condescensions 
to which you, urged by immediate 
Interest, and overawed by your su 
periors, can hardly bring yoursel{to 
submit. 

but I speak also to another de- 
scription of persons, You profes: 
to be re ligious. But are you of an 
accomim odating spirit? Are you 


‘free from bigotry and prejudice: 


Are you civil and obliging, not only 

» persons Who agree vith you in 
Se seh scary but to those even who 
differ from you? Are you “ all 
things ¢o all men ?” Do you in this 
respect copy that Apo: stle whose 
faith you profess to follow ¢ Do you 
exercise yourself in condescet sions 
as he did? Do you habitually con- 
tradict your own bamour ? Do you 
allow the little inclinations of others 
to be consulted rather than your 


own? Have you no little se lfish ha- 
bits? If you are a sincere Chris- 
tian, one part of your business will 
be to christianize those around you, 
not perhaps by preaching as Paul 
did, but by an incessant exercise 0! 
his love, humility, and condescer. 
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S07. On hea rwig Sermons. 


sion; you must be kind and ac- 
eommodating like hin, even to the 
evil and the “unthankful, 

ut Ladd a word to the true and 
humble Christian. 1 have observed 
that the condescension of Paut arose 
out of his love, his humulty, and 
also lis prudence. Strive then to 
‘mitate him in each of these points, 
Cultivate his warm and overilowing 
love to his fellow-christians, and to 
all mankind; cultivate also his ha- 
mility. Surely you have as much 
reason to be humble as he had, 
You have sins as well as he. You 
have the same Gospel to humble 
von. You have the same motives to 
cl spirit of meekness and condescen- 
sion. Imitate him, however, also 
in his prudence. Do not think that 
you may stand excused as to this 
particular. Often reflect what it is 
that narrows your present useful- 
Ask yoursell, Why is my 
influence so small, my eflorts to 
bring 
the G :ospel so little successtul ? Pos- 
sibly you may find that you have 
not added prudence to your zeal, 
nor sufficiently ac commodated your- 
self to the various prejudices of your 
neighbours. 


ness, 


S. P. 
EL — 
For the Christian Observer. 
ON HEARING SERMONS. 


‘Take heed, therefore, how ye hear, Luke 
vill. 18. 


1. Ir hath pleased the all-wise God 
to frame such a constitution, for the 


carrying on of his designs, both of 


rw) 
providence and grace, in this world, 


that his immediate interference is 
seldom to be discerned. He com- 
monly operates, or seems at least to 
operate, by second causes, selecting 
suitable ageuts er instruments, as 
the mediums of his power and 
goodness. Hence we may com- 
monly adopt the language of the 
prophet, “ Verily thou art a God, 
that hidest thyself.” He does, in- 


deed, hide his glory and majesty 


others to a true know ledge of 
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sehind the veil of his creatures, 
employing the least considerable, 
as well as the greatest, in effe ‘cting 
the most extraordinary 
portant of his designs. 
and families, 


and im- 
: ‘Individuals 
cities and empires, 
experie nce revolutions in their phy- 
sical, their civil, and their moral 
condition, by a concurrence of 
causes no less unexpected, than im- 
perfectly understood, 

Among the means appointed by 
Almighty God ‘to make us wise 
unto salvation,” he hath ordained 
preac hing, or the public exposition 
of his divine oracles ; w we are In- 
formed, that ‘“ faith cometh by 
hearmg, and hearing ‘ the word 
of God. » Whatever, therefore, is 
his ordinance, must be our neces« 
sary duty. Divine wisdom hath 
thought fit to employ our fellow. 
sinners, to communicate to us, out 
of the treasures of heavenly know- 
ledge, such instructions as are best 
adapted to our state and condition, 
and by their instrumentality, to 
render his word profitable for re« 
proot, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness. Tlenee, whatever 
may be our advantages for studying 
the sacred Scriptures in private, we 
are not warranted to expect the 
ble ‘SSN ge of God upon our labours, if 
we wilfully undervalue and neglect 
his public institutions, 

‘There is something in human 
discourse which is naturally very 
well calculated to impress the mind 
and influence the afiections ; nor 

can the gift of specc h be employed 


’) 


ina nobler service than when it is 
displaying important truth, and 
conveying lessons of wisdom, and 


directions for happiness, to igno- 
rant and miserable sinners. But 
while the co-operation of man is 
required in this great undertaking, 
he is at the same time instructed in 
his own insufficiency. Mere human 
discourse and mortal eloquence have 
always been found weapons too fee- 
ble wherewith to combat success- 
fully the strong propensities of a 
fallen and corrupt nature. 

The ancient philosophers were 
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preachers ; taey turned men from 
one sect to another, or the y induced 
thei to exchange one vice for ano- 
ther; but no true reformation was 
ever wrought in human nature by 
all their efforts; the wisdom of this 
world, as well as its authority, 
ever found to be weakness and fool- 
ishness in the great work of con- 
verting sinners, 

The doctrines delivered by 
faithful teachers, are trutlis Ccou- 
tained in the word of God, 

Aithough tO asupert ficial observer, 
sermons drawn fromthe sacred ora- 
cles may appear to resemble other 
production: >of humenv labour and in- 
genuity, yot they carry along with 
them a power and an eflicacy « of an 
order Wholly different from the con- 
victions produced by mere phileso- 
phical or moral discourses. These 


were 


may convince by the pe rspicuity or 


their re: ISOMINES, and de light by the 
beauty of their e loqaence ; : but the 
lessons of heaver ly wisdom per- 
suade the heart; they are words 
“ quick and powerful, sharper than 
any two-edged sword,’ ’ penetrating 
the soul with a force irresistible 
and divine. The world, indeed, 
which is htile capable of appreci- 


ating the nature and exceilenc y of 


this divine ordinance, calls it “ the 
foolishness of preaching ;” but the 
faithful minister well knows, that 
his arrows are drawn from the 
quiver of the Almighty, and that 
they are calculated to leave an abid- 
jug impression on the hearts of his 
hearers, a> far surpassing the words 
of man’s wisdom, as God’s “ ways 

eabove our ways, and his thoughts 
above our thoughts.” 

[f it be the duty of a minister to 
preach, it ts the duty of the people 
to een on his ministry; and he 
who made the ear, and appointed it 
to be the organ by which the word 
of divine truth is to be received, re- 
quires obedience to his institutions, 


anda faithful use of the means of 


grace which he hath appointed. It 
is no proof of superior wisdom to 
imagine, that we can acquire more 


useful knowledge of divine things, 


Sermons. 


(Dre, 
by studying the sacred writings a 
home 3 or to inquire, whether God 
cannot instruct us by other means. 
or without the use of any. Wha; 
the Almighty can do, | 


, 1S none of our 
business, and what | 


ic may do, under 
peculiar circumstances, is not at all 
appre able to the case of mankind 
ceneral. We have nothing todo 
m3 the poriiive lustitutions of the 
br it to obey the m5 al ic] 
the faithful and obedient will find 
to their unspeakable advant: aye, 
that the “ good seed” which js 
sown in the assemblies of the s Saints, 
is Watered with the dew of his di. 
vine Spirit. 

To those who are convinced 
that itis their duty to attend on the 
preaching of the Gospel, it may be 
expe dient to offer afew general re- 
fle cHions applicable to them as hear- 
ers of sermons. 


divine will, 


Ju selecting a minister of whose 
instructions we are desirous to avail 
ourselves, it is a duty, where the se- 
lection can be made, to hear one who 
is sound in the doctrine of Christ, 
who speaks as the oracles of God, 
whose discourses accord with the 
pure unadulterated language of the 
sacred Scriptures; for as St. Paul 
has denounced an anathema against 
him who shall preach ‘ another 
Gospel,” the Galatians were clearly 
authorized to determine, if he, an 
inspired Apostle, or even an angel 
from heaven should deviate from 
the standard of evangelical truth, 
The right of private judgment tn 
matters of this sort 1s ebvious, and 
must not be easily resigned; but 1! 
will sometimes become those who 
claim the privilege ef exercising it 
to beware of a prejudiced, captious, 
self-conceited spirit. Nothing can 
be more unjust and contrary to 
Christian candour, than to make no 
distinction between those who de» 
liver seriptural truth, but in an or- 
der, with a phraseology, or after a 
manner not perfectly agreeing with 
the model framed by the hearer ; 
and those who do not preach the 
word of God in sincerity. Indeed, 


he who assumes the office of a judge 


eee 











on 
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on these occasions, should manifest 
much diffidence, forbearance and 
jumility ; and, above all, let him 
never forget, that the hearer i iS NOL 
more infallible than the teacher. It 
may be readily granted, that an im- 
plicit ¢ assent ought not to be vielded 
to every opinion delivered from the 
pulpits but where we have the con- 
current testimony of wise and pious 
men to the truth and soundness of a 
angel s doctrine, those ought, at 
least, be satisfied, who are but 
little veuipeiiie to judge for them- 
selves. 

4. It ishighly desirable to attend 
the ministry of one who isa man of 
fervent and exemplary piety ; > who 
feeling the weight and importance 
of the great truths he is commis- 
sioned to deliver, enforces them on 
his hearers with seriousness, ener- 
vy, and affection, A minister ts 
not, however, necessarily a good 
th acher, because he isa good man ; 
for piety alone does not make a 
competent scholar, a skilful work- 
man, oran able navigator. A man 
may be highly estimable for his 
faith and holiness, who is no more 
qualified to instruct cthers in the 
doctrine of divine things, than to 
give them lectures on the arts of 
preserving health and prolonging 
ite. Soon the other hand, an un- 
holy man may deliver many edify- 
ing truths, and by the grace of God 
may be ‘made an instrument of 
much good: nor are we hastily to 
reject what he inculcates; for his in- 
structions may be good, while his 
conduct is reprehensible. Yet,where 
a minister is evidently an irreligious 
man, it may be expedient not to 
cive him encouragement, if circum- 
stances will allow of our attending 
the worship of God elsewhere. 

5. It were desirable that he should 
be aman of ability, learned in the 
sacred writings, and laborious in 
study 3 in short, “*a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth.” “Men 
do not willingly commit their com- 
forts and conveniencies to a bung- 
ling artisan, their legal concerns to 
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anignorant solicitor, northeir health 
to an unskilful physician. Where 
selection can be made, they com- 
monly endeavour to choses the best, 
or at least, one of competent abili- 
tv: and surely no less care should 
be shewn for the instruction and 
edification of the soul, than for the 
interests and welfare of the body. 
A supine indifference about what 
we hear, and whose ministry we at- 
tend, is wholly incompatible with 
religious sincer ity ° 

To be placed under the direction 
of a pastor of pure and apostolic 
character, whose mind, richly fur- 
nished out of the stores of heavenly 
wisdom, and animated by an aflec- 
tionate zeal for the success of his 
ministry, communicates with holy 
fervour, and in strains of pathetic 
eloquence, the unadulterated word 
of God, is a privilege surpassing 
estimation. ‘The discourses of such 
a preacher, would, by asacred sym- 
pathy, awaken the secret springs of 
emotion in the heart, and penetrate 
and possess the whole soul with a 
predominant and abiding influence. 

It may, however, be necessary to 
observe, that the matter of a dis- 
course is of more importance than 
the manner of it; and although it 
highly becomes the ambassador of 
Christ so to deliver his message, as 
not to dishenour his Lord and Mas- 
ter, nor disgrace himself; yet we 
must beware of taking exceptions 
against the messenger hastily ; for 
although a message may be more 
acceptable when conveyed with 
wisdom and propriety; yet we are 
chiefly concerned to know, that 
the mind and will of God are faith- 
fully communicated; and where di- 
vine truth is presented to the mind, 
with simplicity aud perspicuity, it 
is the fault of the hearer if he be 
not edified. 

Many persons indeed complain, 
that they find no edification, when 
they do not hear their own fav ourite 
notions proposed, in the methods, 


in the language, and with the copi- 
ousness they desire ; all is right if 
they can 


‘be gratified, but the 








G38 
»reacher must be blind, or lifeless, 
er unsound, if his system be some- 


what at variance with theirs. Such 
persons “ know not what spirit 
they are of.’ They would direct 


the preacher to select one part of 
the Gospe! of Christ, as the theme 
on which ke is constantly to dwell, 
and they fastidiously demand the 
eratification of their pi artial and in- 
ade ‘quate judgment of the manner 
in Which the word of God ts to be 
distributed, as if none were to be 
edified but themselves. These per- 
sons goto Church that they may md 
7 d and comforted, as they expr: 

; but are they quite certain th ws 
hee neither mistake their case nor 
their wants? They may be proud, 
and require hum! ing; they may 
be ignorant of the doc trinesand du- 
ties “of Christianity, and need in- 
struction. Instead of being soothed 
and cherished with smooth and 
comfortable words, they may need 
awakening to a sense of their true 
state and c -ondition, and to have the 
evil of their nature and the secret 
corruptionsof their hearts displayed 
before their eyes, with a plainness 
and energy that shall distress and 
alarm them. Does a professor of 
religion find no edification from any 
sermons but those in which he 
hears his own beloved ideas reflect- 
ed from the pulpit? Can he derive 
spiritual assistance from no. dis- 
courses, but those of one particular 
kind ? These are strong evidences 
of a feeble and sickly state of mind, 
ofa very limited knowledge, and 
an imperte ct piety. As nothing j is 
really and substantially edifying but 
truth, so all evangelical truth is cal- 
culated to enlighten, purify, and 
transform the heart ; and he who 
truly. “ hungers and thirsts after 
righteousness,” will receive every 
part of the word of God with eglad- 
ness: he will desire to be taught 
his die as well as to hear of ‘his 
privileges, and will be as well satis- 
Ged to be sent home humbled and 
mourning under a discovery of the 
corruption and deceitfuluess of his 
heart, as rejoicing ina persuasion 
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[Dee. 
of his own good estate. Godly — 
row springs from a sense of the 
evil of sin, and conducts to try 
pentance ; but an 
consolation 


e re. 
eagerness fo, 


may have bO higher 
source tuan a regard to personal 
safety ; it may Hy the offsprin ° of 


selfishness aud the parent of del 
SION. 

True edification is often eo. 
nectcd more iniiimately with th. 
state of the hearer’s mind, than with 
the qualifications of the preachey, 
Sermons do not act physic: ly upoy 
the soul, conveying light and erace 
as water Is poured from one vessel 
Into another: and if most of the 
important truths delivered froin the 
pulpit were not familiar to us from 
our childhood, they would) make 
a much more lively impression upon 
us ; for it may frequentiv be ascribed 
to their commonuess, rather than the 
mannerin which the ¥ are propose . 
that we are so little affected | 
them. 

Let no one be disappointed 
he does not meet with what he 
hoped for or expected. The sermon 
which seemed not to contain any 
thing applicable to him, might 
convey much useful instruction and 
benefit to others. Even the poorest 
sermons, when we can hear no bet: 
ter, may have their utility, by in- 
citing us to meditate on some por: 
tion of divine truth ; and there is ne 
one Christian truth which may no! 
be capable of edifying us, if we are 
in a snitable state of mind to im- 
prove it. When there is little light, 
a want of judgement, little of that 
unction which affects the heart ané 
melts it to devotion, we must not 
rashly conclude, that the preacher 
is destitute of these qualifications ; 
since pious and even learned men 
may preach ill, from having im- 
bibed false notions of the best man- 
ner of detivering the sacred doc- 
trines they are called to inculcate. 
It is therefore a part of religious 
wisdom, not to display too much 
discernment of the weakness of 4 
preacher, and his inadequate dis 


coursing on divine subjects; fo! 
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euch remi arks, however just in them- 
may prove injurious to ig- 


celVe S, ~ 
yor uit pe rsoDs, and pe rh: Ups de Si 4 
them, altogether, from attending on 


shat ordimance. It i is, indeed, a great 
mist une, both to the preacher 
and hearer, When the former has 
heen aduced to adopt a fanciful 

nd injudicious mode of expoun id- 

- the Holy Seriptures, or to copy 
i ad model of style and manne y 3 
for when the foundation ot a dis- 
course is laid in a ferced. violent, 
and fare anced interpretation of the 
rext: when it abounds with flashes 
of wit, ludicrous expressions ani dim- 
pertinent anecdotes; it is rather 
vale ulated to expose divine truth to 
contempt and ridicule, than to ex- 
cite | a, reverence and sul 
it, Such persons do sometimes shew 
eNSe yr judgment in other things 
but whe ‘y come to prepare a 
sermon, they pass as it were into a 
new region, Wholly different trom 


MIssion to 


re tine 


that which they usually inhabit : 
in this they have a magazine 
crude notions, hollow speculations, 
and incorrect Opimons, which they 
retath with great fluency and con fi- 
dence, never once suspecting bow 
much they are deceiving theme 


selves and misle adding their hearers. 

In hearing sermons, we are not 
always to propose aud expect the 
viining of some new ght on difh- 
cult passages of Sceriy ‘tures; much 
less are We ti seek ‘id intallocteal 
entertainment and the gratification 
of curiosity. There is a dullness, 
dackwardness, and strange Inappre- 
hension about the mind of man, 
when divine things are presented 
to his meditation, ‘which renders it 
hecessary for he preacher to €x- 
press the same truth in various 
nodes and under different aspects, 
and to urge it upon the attention, 
by giving “dine upon line, and 
pean upon precept.” It is per- 
haps necessary for all of us te hear 
common truths enforced repeated- 
ly, by which they will be engrayen 
more deeply in the memory ; and 
by dwelling on these subjects with 
frequency ‘and attention, We may 

Cunist. Ouserv. No. 72. 
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perhaps discover new excetie CIES, 
and perceive a farther signification, 


whieh had been overluoked by @ 


snperficial and hasty survey of 
them : > and what is of stil] greater. 
moment, our hearts may thus bee 
come more deepiy afiected by sae 
cred truth, and the word may take 
de oe root, and remain there as “an 
Incerrup! iis seed, which liveth and 
abiderh for ever. The Bible isa 
practical hook, intended “ to make 
us wise unto salvation :” it gives 
yiragement to curious minds. 
and those who eagerly pursue after 
novelty. “ To say the same things,” 

‘ tome is 
not grievous, and to you it is safe ;” 


> 
‘ - = ea we 
and St. Peter wrote his ¢: 
tle to the 


st 
c+ 


Stir 


a? 


ho ence 


COM d Cpiser 
Christian converts, “ te 
up them pure minds by way of 
remembrance.” Hence ey when the 
sermon is carctully y 
tome it 
to hear it 
again ; ought any 
one to aflect disgust at the repetie 
tion of a solid abd u 
tillhe ean shew 


cole 
udicionsly ¢ 


would be av advantave 


° ' 
agarn avd 


nor 
Se lal discourse, 
, thatit is transcribe 
ed on his memory, and transferred 
at's bis L rac tice, 
Yn order to our being edified 
by he aring sermons, It 1s necessary 
to go as prepared and suitable 
hearers, ‘The unprofitableness and 
absurdity of atteading divine ordi- 
nances, where the minister delivers 
himself in an unknown tongue, has 
been abundantly exposed by St. 
— and is obvious to common 
ense ; but the Christian system has, 
in more respects than one, a lan- 
guage peculiar to itself, whi P rene 
ders it necessary for those to gain 
some measure of preliminary know- 
ledge, by private or pubh © instruec- 
tion, whe would profit duly by what 
they hear. Sermons are not gene- 
rally composed as catec hetica! exere 
cises, Where terms are explained 
and definitions are given, and the 
firstrudiments and elementary parts 
of inet wea are taught; they 
are rather commentaries and ene 


larged e alias of what, it 1s pre- 
sum ed, the bearer has previously 


EK 9 
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Jearned, 
t ans, having 

linguace of 
from an early period of life, are too 


The generality of Chris- 
‘ustomed to the 
sacred writings 


heen acc 
the 


have 
distinet ideas annexed to the several 
terins and phrases they are in the 
habit of using, and conclude, they 
understand every expression that 1s 
familiar to them. A _ very little 
consideration and with 
those who have seriously studied 
the word of God, weet quickly un- 
deceive them; and many a well 
meaning person would find the ne- 
cessity of recurring to bis catechism, 
and le: aruing again the very first 
and most simp ‘le principles of Chris- 
tianitv. [tis the duty of private 
Christians to study the Hloly Serip- 
tures, and by meditation and prayer, 
and the using of such other assist- 
ances as are in their power, to en- 
deavour to qualify themselves tor 
comprehending and hearing with 
profit the sermons that are deliver- 
ed. What degree of 
divine things, any perseu 
safely indulge himself in, 
be unwise to devine: 
whit be necessary 
Christ should dwell richly mm minis- 
ters, it cannot be for their sakes 
only, but forthe benetit of the tlock 
whom they preside, Can it 
he necessary for them to teach, and 
not necessary for us to learn? Isa 
minister bound to search into the 
depths of Gospel my steries that he 
may instruct us in them; and isit 
enough for us to rest in an obscure 
and imperfect knowledge of the 
very first rudiments of the Gospe |? 
Certainly, if it be a minister’s duty 
to declare aud EXPO und to us the 

vole counsel of God, and to with- 

rid no part of those various and in- 
teresting truths 


that they 


Pw 


ready to linagine, 


discourse 


Mey 
it Wo uld 
: but surely, 


over 


which the Scerip- 
tures contain ; of which some are 
calculated to infuse fight into the 
understanding, others to communi- 
cate life to the affections ; some are 
vital and essential, others are subor- 
dinate and accessary ; it cannot be 
a matter of indifference,whether we 
fev that diligent attention, which 


ignorauce of 


that the word ot 


is necessary to our underst: anding 
them. My people,” Says the 
prophet, “perish through lack ¢ 
know ledge,” and it may be creat! iy 
feared, that no small number ¢ 
P rofessing Christians bring disho- 
pourupon religion, and misery u pon 
themselves, through a most ¢ uly 
ble ignorance of many high and 
portant duties. It is a most des: rut. 
tive principle which is adopted |, 
many, and the offspring of indi. 
ference, or sloth, that a very little 
know ledge of divine things will suf. 
fice te carry us to A cinienis, Bu: 
would God have revealed so many 
admirable and interesting truths iy 
his word, if it were a matter of jp. 
difference whetherthey were knows 
and received ? Is all the Bible su- 
pertluous, except a few plain texts + 
An tuferior measure of knowledy 
may no doubt sufhee, where the 
means and opportunities Of instruc. 
tion are not afforded : but when 
menuare placed in circumstances fa- 
vourable for acquiring a more en- 
larged acquaintance with the cou- 
teuts of the sacred writings; a more 
exact Information of the principles 
of their faith, and the matter of thei 
duty, may be justly required of 
them, It well becomes those who 
have engaged,with all the ardour of 
enthusiasm, in partonophice? | lagu 
ries and dispose ‘ries in science; those 
who peruse with increasing eager- 
ness and delight all the production 
of taste and genius, and dweil with 
rapture on the beauties of classic 
elegance : it well becomes thos 
who devote large portions of thei 
time, and employ the whole force 
of their t alents in such pursuits, to 
consider whether a supine jnatten- 
tion to “the wisdom that is from 
above,” a voluutary and disgraceful 
isnorance of “ the things hat Col 
cern their eve rlasting peace,” may 
not constitute some of the most im- 
portant charges to which they must 
answ er before the awful tribunal of 
lim, whose word they have treated 
with neglect and contempt. 
Attention in hearing, and sub: 
sequent consideration of what hath 








se oer 
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bs 1 wer livered, are necessary toour 
jtual Improvement. When the 
“ad is not directa with a steady 
od fixed application to the instruc- 
of the preacher ; when it 1s 
" a lering from one obje ct of earth- 
to another, busted in re- 
r past scenes and transactions, 
~ foolishly anticipating those which 
what is no 


t muiry 


never arrive 3 or, 

reprehensible, when itis tor- 
iid then and stupidly inattentive 
\? hy 5 


tn » things by which it ought to 
he enoaged; It can excite no sur- 
prise, that the understanding 1s not 


enlichtened, nor the memory en- 
mehed, nor the affections excited, 
Where the insensibility of death 


coiwns, there Will be its coldness and 
faction, a state less alarming to the 
subject of it, but mdicating no lessa 
defect of spiritual liie, than the 
wildest excursions of the most un- 
age imagination, 
vind is less frequently an infirmi- 

ty, than persons w ould) willingly 
persuade themselves and others : 
tor let the preacher introduce an 
dote, or relate a story, the mind 
can be instantly roused to attention, 
cr recalled from = its excursions ; 
and if every important truth has 
tailed of leaving a trace upon the 
niemory, this is recorded, and re- 
mais an indisputable evidence of 
the weakness and irreverence of the 
nearer, There is an intimate con- 
nection between the attention and 
memory ; and whenever the mind 
uas been strongly and fixedly di- 
ted to a subject, an imny Pression 
wil be made which will not quick- 
ly fade But if the most im- 
port ant and affecting truths are ad- 
dressed to an inattentive ear, tu a 
wandering mind, or to a pre-occu- 
pied imagination, they will leave no 
more vestige be hind them, than the 
nage which is reflected trom the 
uirvor, or the track of a ship in the 
waters, or the path of an arrow in 
tie air, “© J have hid thy word 
within my heart,” says the Psalmist, 
‘ that | may not sin against thee.” 
W here the heart is deeply engayed 
i divine truth, it will powerfully 


dljec 


away. 


This habit of 
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sway the understanding, and assist 
the recollection; and had we a 
strong delight in heavenly objects, 

did we receive the truth in love, 
and mingle it with faith and fer- 
vent devetion, the memory would 
acquire new strength and vigour ; 
and if the impressions made were 
not indelible, they would at leat 
have some permanency, gi the 
zeal and piety we displayed in our 
endeavours to retain the truth,w vise i 
not lose their reward. ‘There are, it 
must be acknowledged, great num- 
bers of persons, ho having never 
been trained up in babits af atteu- 
tion, nor accustomed to exercise 
their memory with intellectual and 
moral subjects, find great ditticulty 
in recalling the discourse of the 
preacher, and meditating upon the 
truths they have heard. In such 
Cases, it is possible that the word 
spoken may have great influence 
upon the heart, without eminently 
enriching the memory. ‘The be ‘ne- 

fit received by a sermon cannot, 

always, be measured by the quauti- 
ty of matter that remains tu the me- 

mory, but rather according to the 
effect left behind it. Nothing va- 
nishes sooner than hehtaing, vet it 
breaks and meits the hardest bodies 

in its passage through them. No 
less potent and irresistible is the 
word of God ; ; “it is quick and 
powertul;” the spirit of it can dart 
through the soul; and although it 
may seem to be a transient flash, 
vet it can subdue and dissolve the 
stoutestand the hardest heart, where 
it leaves but an indistinct impres- 
sion on the memory. It is related 
of one, who, returning home from a 
serious and affecting sermon, highly 

satished with his attends nce, was. 
asked what he remembered of it ; 
he replied, “Truly, I have no distinet 
recollection of any part of it, but 
while I was hearing it, it made me 
resolye to live better than Ll had ever 
yet done; and so, by the grace of 
God, | will?’ Hove then was a ser- 
Incn, nearly lost tothe memory, but 
not to the heart and life; 
culting instrument, 


like a 


the figure of 
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which may elude the memory,wihile 
the IM pression made by it will be 
lasting and durable. 

9. Sermons must be heard, not 
merely that we nay know our duty, 


but with an express intention of 


reducing the truths communicated 
to us, to practice ; or they may siu- 
pi v tbe conscience and harden the 
he rt, tustead of conducing to reli- 
gious improvement. We are na- 
tursliy ignorsntof divine things, and 
have need of instruction; we are 
naturally corrupt,aud have a strong 
bias to evil; indeed, we are so un- 
der the power and dominion of evil 
principles, as spontaneously to feel 
and to act asthey prescribe. Hence 
spiritual ilumimation, the renova- 
tion of the mind, the superinducing 
of a new nature, and cousequently 
of new principles of action, be- 
come indispensably necessary, in 
order to our being qualitied tor the 
enjoyments of the heavenly state. 
The work of regeneration is, in- 
deed, the peculiar office of the He'y 
Spirit of God : nevertheless, there 
is an orderand a method «a cording 
to which God is pleased to confer 
his grace, aud if we neglect to em- 
ploy the means he has instituted, we 
have no rizht to expect ihe super- 
gatural benefits he is willing to be- 
stow. 

Religieus discourses furnish us 
with maxims for the conduct of life, 
and motives to action; they teach 
us how we cught to fee! and act, and 
excite us to the exercise of sultable 
dispositions and practice. When we 
therefc re IVE that attention which 
Is pecessary to our clearly appre- 
hending them, and seriously revolve 
them in the mind tii they beceme 
familiar tous; when they are, as it 
were, suggested involuntarily by 
the several occasions and incidents 
of human tife, so as ‘o influence the 
feelincs and determinations of the 
soul, they becerme effective and 
predominant privctples of action. 
It must be obviceus, however, that 
there is a most i portant difler- 
ence between having the mind 
stored with precepts of religious 
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wisdom, and the operation of thos 
WaXims as active and practical prin. 
Cipies, so thoroughly wrought inte 
the temper and character, that the 
person is under the habitual force 
and influence of them. The state 
ofmind implied in these EXpressions, 
is not ouly different fron that aC. 
quicscence in the declarations and 
arguments of the preacher which 
many very irreligious men do not 
withhold; but at designs much 
More than tiiose emotions of fear or 
of hope, of desire or approbation, 
orthal sympathetic tenderness \ hich 
the moving representations ofa pa. 
thetic minister will often excite in 
the minds of those with whom the 
effect of the discourse sinks no 
deeper, bat terminates in a mere 
temporary Commotion OF the pas- 
sions. Agitation of soul mav be 
too easily mistaken for chanve of 
heart, and tears flowing from the 
impulse of tumultuous affections, 
may be filsely supposed to mdicate 
that “ godly serrow which worketh 
repentance unto salvation.” — In. 
deed, where sermons prnetrate 10 
farther than the imagination and 
the memory; when they persuade 
to a general approbation of evange- 
lical truth, conferring a capacity of 
talking much aud plausibly upon it, 
and producivg an habicual tondness 
for discussions of the several points 
of ortheuox doctrine ; when they 
excite an insatiable avidity of hear- 
ing, and a laborious and eager pur 
suit after every new and po; ular 
preacher; there may exist a tei: 
dency towards sometot. 


rood: but 


~ 


) 


-_ 


oj 


su fh a state of wnind Is by no means 
niconsisteut with the greatest moral 
jusensibility. Men may telk of ci- 
vine things and bear of them, till 
they cease to meke any more im 
pressien on the heart, than mere 
speculative truths, which bear ne 
relation to practice and conduct; 
and where they do not mollity and 
change the heart, they harden It 
untilit becomes proot against all ex- 
hortation and remonstrance. Where 
persons have been long accustomed 
to hear of sin and grace, of the 
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nercy of God, the love of Christ, 
ne necessity of regeneration, the 
ae ‘luluess of judgment, the joys of 
jeaven and the horrors of hell, the 
importance e of living ay righte ously, 
soberly; and godly, in this present 
evi worl ld; ‘whan they have been 

4 to assent to all these as indubi- 
ruble and momentous truths, but 
without scriously and honestly en- 
deavouring to reduce them into 
prin iples of conduct, and to em- 


ploy them as motives to a holy 
practice 5 ag will not only derive 
no beneti but they will become 


cold and i: mnie to these things : 
afamiliarity with them will weaken 
the impression they are calculated 
to make, and the mind will become 
stupid and callous, and farther re- 
moved from the ageucy of ordin: ary 
means than the soul of the most ig- 
norantand thoughtless sinner, 

How awtul is the consideration, 
that the method appointed by di- 
vine wisdom and merey to convert 
2 sinner from the error of his ways, 
shot | by his own perverse misuse 
of it, be the occasion of strengthen. 
ne his depravity, and confirming 
. mind soledignee. and thus “ be- 

omea savour of death uato death!” 
I therefore highly concerns ali who 
ha Cc long attended on divine ordi- 
nauces, to inquire, what has been 
the practical effect of this privi- 
lege? fas religion become a more 
active principle of conduct, and bas 
ita quicker operation and a more 
powerlul influence on all the feel- 
ings, determinations, and actions ? 
Are our good purposes strengthen- 
ed, and the fear of God increased 
inour hearts ? Is our obedience less 
partial and) con strained, and have 
we habitually a greater ‘ readiness 
toevery good wate and work?” The 
barren ry z-tree bad a very promis- 
ing ¢ appearanc e, its foliage was rich 
and luxuriant, calculate vd to attract 
the eye and excite expectation ; 
but on a closer inspection, it was 
found to bear nothing but leaves, 
and was therefore blighted by the 
de of our Lord, who taught us, by 

iS most impressive symbolical ac- 
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tion, the awful condition 
who, exhibiting a specious form of 
evangelical piety, deceive them- 
selves and others, by resting in the 
use of the means of grace, without 
‘* bringing forth fruit unto God,” 
10. ‘The hearing of sermousshould 
bealways accompanied with prayer. 
There is no such natural eflicac ¥ 
in any mode of instruction, as to 
p yroduce a new nature in the soul, 
‘Che understanding may be enrich- 
ed, and the afle etions excited ; but 
the heart cannot be changed by any 
power less than that which made 
the world. Indeed, no created 
being has any power, or energy, 
but as itis communicated from on 
high; and eveh the inspired Apo- 
stles were so far from arrogating 
any honour to themselves on the 
success of their preaching, that one 
of the greatest of them hath told us, 
« that Paul may plant, and Apol los 
may water, bur it is God that giveth 
the increase.’ > Asit is not the creat 
quantity of seed deposited in the 
ground that renders the harvest 
abundant ; so it is not hy the num- 
ber of sermons we hear, that we 
must estimate the measure of our 
knowledge of divine things, and the 
real imprevement of the heart. We 
must constantly invocate the aid of 
the Holy Spirit to prepare the mind 
for the reception of the word, and 
by the same spirit of prayer we 
must water the seed that is sown, 0 
rather call down the dew of the di. 
vine Spirit, by whose quickening 
influence aloue, life and energy are 
Communicated to it. The duties 
which are incumbent upon us, in 
order to oar hearing sermons with 
many and Jaborions : 


of those, 


benefit, are 
itis “the diligent hand that maketh 
rich 2?’ we must “ mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest them,’ nor pre- 
sume to expecta blessing from God, 
without the faithful use of all those 
means which he has appointed in 
order to our edification. Persons 


who are in the habit of expecting 
sermons to operate upon them as a 
charm, without any active exertions 
of their own, when charged with 
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being unprofitable hearers, will 
plead, that they have no power to 
render the word effectual. ‘This 1s 
true—nor have they power to make 
the air sustain their life, or food ef- 


fectual to nonrish therr bodies : ; vet 
they are not indifferent whether 
they reside in an infectious, or a 
salubrious atmosphere ; and tf they 
not strengthened by the ali- 
ment they take, they will assiducus- 
ly use the means which are best 
calenlated to procure the eed if 
usually confers. All excuses tor 
sin, or for misiinprovement ot God’s 
mercies to 


are 


us, founded on our na- 
tural inability do better, derive 
their origin from some dishonesty 
and falseness of heart. ‘The subtle 
operations of self-deceit, may dis- 
gnise their from. the 
unhappy subject of it; but it Isa 
delusion of the most dangerous or- 


* a 
dey, discouraging all 


° 
Unfialrhess 


religious ex- 
ertion, cherishing hypocrisy, and 
Jead to perdition, 

Let us therefore be jealous over 


py 


ourselves with a godly jealousy, lest 
aiter having heen *€ exalted to hea- 
ven,” bv religions 


privileg eS, as 
some of those citi 


es of Judea which 
enjoved the blessing of ourSaviour’s 
personal ministry, we should like 
them be to hell” 


neglect 


thrust down 
for the misimprovement or 
of them. 

G.S. 
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Br, P. «T confess LT think your 
mode ofe xplai ning the difficulty not 
irrational. But may it not be pre- 
sumptuous in us to attempt pene- 
trating into the councils ot 
Most High ? 
Sir F. S. ‘* Undoubtedly it may ; 
but to inquire is one thing, to in- 
quire presumptuously is anathes, I 
cannot think that there Is any part 
of the divine dispensations on which 
ve may not venture with due 
tion and humility to 
judgement ; and 


the 


cau- 
exercise our 
in respect to the 
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[Dre 
Bible in particular, [see much mo, 

frequently ground for lame ntins 

the absence of a rational examin; 
tion into its contents, than for dre ai. 
ing the audacity with which sue! 
an inquiry might be conducted. lt 
I may venture to propose hints f,, 
perusing, to the greatest practice | 
benefit, this holy volume, { worn), 
suggest three considerations alway. 
to be kept in mind. ‘The first js 
that the Holy Scriptures are p ray 
sente | to us as 


rational creatures 
5 J 
who 


are not only entitled but ob. 
liged to consider the various truths 
therein declared, in their respective 
relations to each other, to the visi- 
ble creation, and the constitution of 
man, for whose advantage they have 
heen propounded, I mean, that Wwe 
are not to receive each = tact and 
doctrine simply as matters to be im- 
pressed upon our memories, but also 
as materials which the curiovs 
and discursive taculties of the mind 
may be profitably exercised. Iris 
to he noted also, as Ihave before re- 
marked, a 


O 


nad the observation Is Com. 
mon, that the Scriptures are pot sci- 


entitically written. The popula: 


sense, therefore, is generally the 
right ene, Unless 1 am mistaken, 
this single consideration will go 


further to recencile conflicting doc- 
trines than many a heavy volume 0} 
polemic divinity ; for undoubted!) 
there are numerous passages W hich, 
if measured according to the se- 
verest canons of construction, can 
by no species of torture be so length- 
ened or contracted as to occupy the 
same compass with others of ther 
sacred brethren. Yet receive them 
according to their most obvious 
meaning, without straining after 
inetaphysical accuracy, and the dit- 
ficulties vanish. We must likewise 
be careful to remember that the 
Bible is nota book of principles and 
precepts, such as the laws of Solon 
or the Shastahs in the East, but a 
collection of tracts written at vart- 
ous times, and for various purposes. 
The Holy Spirit of God, guiding the 
sacred pe nimnen, has doubtle $3 SO - - 


rected their lahoute, that byt be dus 




















sue 

> aplication of the understanding to 
air right comprehension, all men 
ii! we] 


yal] fiad them eifectual through his 
: jessing to salvation. But it surely 
can require little discussion to shew 
rijat p issages framed for the reprool 
editication of the elder Jews, or 
rst converts, must be read in after 
P res Wills Some respect to the alier- 
ed sjtuation of the disciple. Let me 
not be thonght desirous to claim any 


ofr 


‘ 





abatement of the law of strict holi- 
yess, in favour of a careless and su- 
pine generation. The rule, rightly 
understood, will rather prevent than 
cecasion this dangerous delusion ; 
but the Bible, it is plain, if thus con- 
dered, will be read with views 
und reflections different froma what 
would properly belong to it, if re- 
: eeived as a Volume of institutes, pri- 
+o marily and expressiy composed, for 
~ .»y direction in holiness. ‘To ex- 
emplify my theory in each of the 
three particulars above mentioned, 
What 1 have observed, as to the 
rare occurrence of texts upon origi- 


r 


jal sin, may serve as a commentary 
on the first. Take also the follow- 
We find inthe New 
lestament very powertul descrip- 
tions of the unbounded happiness 
or misery reserved for us in the 
uext world; but every thing is 
siven in the general; we have no 
details, Now, avery little reflec- 
tion will teach us the wisdom of 
this. These promises and threats 
were furnished to persuade men to 
flee from sin, and lay hold on sal- 
vation. It was therefore needful 
that the revelation should be such 
asto be really persuasive; and that, 
notto a feweonye rts, but to all man- 
kind. This could not have been 
se ured, so iar as we can judge, CX- 
cept by the means adopted. The 
several diiter so 


lealar 3 : trmatoe at han 
WiderV In their estimates of nay 


ine Instance. 


Classes of men 


shee 
p74 


ess and misery ; nuy, even in the 
ine Class, DersOUs vary so much in 
Temper, habits, and inclmation ; that 
© Seeins Impossible to draw a de- 
ied picture of the states of blissor 
woe to which we 
t 


1) 2 Sree 
‘Ouid nave he hn 


are destined, that 
11 


iy athectinys 
¢ Cw 


eaud 
4 
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It is evident, for instance, 
that the happiness anticipated by 
religious people, of illumination, 
love, and holiness, would 


to all. 


}OSSeSS 
ho attraction to worldly or sensual 
men. What can be the plea- 
sure” (said a young officer to his 
friend) “ of singing Hallelujahs for 
ever ever’? Other retigions 
have failed in this particular, The 
Eivsiau shedes appear, from the 
best accounts, to have been a very 
melancholy abode; and indeed 
Achilles confesses, candidly enough, 
that he had rather spend his time 
as the meanest slave upon earth, 
than as the monarch of those re- 
gions. Ifthe poets are to be cre- 
dited, one must inevitably have died 
of ennui. ‘The paradise of the Ma- 
hometans is obviously fashioned 
only to please an indolent luxurious 
people; and I have no doubt, that in 
the courts of Almamon and Haroun 
Alraschid, Free-thinking was in 
fashion. How infinitely would a 
man of understanding and _ refine- 
ment despise the taste of his pro- 
phet ! So also in the superstition 
of the North: think of a beau or 
petit-inaitre carousing in the hall of 
Valhalla! All these dangers and 
absurdities are avoided, by the lan- 
guage in which we are instructed 
concerning a future world, That 
an extremity of woe or felicity 
awaits us, is distinctly told ; but 
every man is left to form bis owa 
estinate of the particular circum 

stances in which they will consist, 
Tis the motive is rendered ener- 
eetic and equal to all *. 


foOa 


@ Tn respect 


* Hence we see how admirably Chris- 
tianity has provided for a case, which Mr, 
Hume, in bis celebrated essav, entitled the 
Sceptic, acknowledges to baffle all his 
skill. § Whoever considers (says he) with- 
out prejudice, the course of human actions, 


Mili dind, that mankind are almost entirely 
; aud 
lat general maxims have little influence, 
ut so far aS they affect our taste or sent. 


If a man have a lively sense of 


urded by constitution and temper 


cr 
as 
* 
ti 
} 
ty 


rwmcuts, 
hovour aud virtue, w%h moderate passions, 
his conduct will always be contuimabie to 
the rules of morality ; he denayt 


‘ , + 
Vi té 
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to the second particular 
ticed, 


above no- 
as worthy of attention In pe- 
rusing the He« ly Scriptures, exam- 
pies ¢ rowd upon us in every page. 
‘Tbe Prophets and Apostles were 
A lit rop ietS and posties were 


from them, bis retarn will be easy and ex- 
peditious. On the other hand, where one 
is born of so perverse a frame of mind, of 
s0 callous and 
to have 


insensible 
no relish virtue and humanity, 
no sympathy with his fellow-creatures, 
desire of esteem and app'ause; such an 
one must be allowed to be entirety inenura- 
ble, nor is there any remedy in philoso-~ 
phy. For my part, I know not how to ad- 
dress myself to such an one, or 
arguments L should endeavour to reform 
him. Should I tell him of the inward sa- 
tisfaction that results from laudable and 
bumane actious, the delicate pleasure of 
disinterested love and friendship, the last- 
ing enjoyments of a good name, and esta- 
blished character 


a disposition, as 
for 


no 


by what 


, he might still reply that 
these were perhaps pleasures to such as 
were susceptible to them ; but that for bis 
part he finds himself of a quite diff-rent 
turn and disposition. I must repeat it; 
my philosophy affords noremedy in such a 
ease, nor could [do any thing but lament 
this person’s unhappy condition. But then 
{ ask if any other philosophy can afford 
the remedy <’ Surely it is obvious to re- 
ply to this question, that the Christian 
scheme exactly meets the proposed diffi- 
culty. The person described is indeed of a 
very unbappy turn of mind, and prefers the 
least eligible sources of gratification. But 
as long as he is a sentient being, be must 
perceive a difference between pain and 
pleasure ; and as long as he is a rational 
being, he must wish to obt tain the one and 
avoid the other. It matters not, for the 
argument, of what elements his sammum 
bonum may be composed. The heaven 
which he conceives may be such as no 
wise or man would aspire to. The 
place of punishinent, w hich he dreads, may 
be filled with the most vulgar and incon- 
gruous images ofterror; Fydras, Harpies, 
and Chimeras. Still he is capable of 
feeling, that in order to secure ultimate 


rood 


advantage, of what deseription it matters 
not, he must endeavour to restrain his evil 
dispositions and conform life to a 
standard prescribed. This motive the 
Christian scheme, of infinite, but indefinite, 
rewards and punisl ments, sufficiently fur- 
nishes; and this ts all Mr. Hume would 
ask for. 


his 


Dialogue of Sir F. S. and Mr. 


justified by 


P. a Fragment, continued, 


any thing but philosophers, They 
seem even to bave been in a a plot fan 
pu zzling profound pole mics. We 
have apparent contradictions with. 
out ‘dale Take the first instances 
that occur. ‘* * All have sinned 
and come short of the glory of God; 
and the whole world Heth in Wicks 
edness.”” ‘* ¢ Hast thou considered 
my servant Job, a Prophet, and ay 
upright mans; one that teare th God 
and escheweth evil.” “ ¥ Tf we say 
that we have no sin we hone’ ive our. 
elves, and the truth is not in us: 
there is none upright among men: 
there is no man that sinneth not: 
in many things we all offend.” 
- § Whosoever is born of God dot th 
not commit sins for his seed re. 
maineth in him, and he cannot com. 
mit sin, because he is born of God, 


[ Dee. 


] ay thee charge in the sight of 


God, hat thou keep this command 


aie spot, unrebukable, until the 
ap pearing of our Lord Jesus.” 
' There is no fear in love; but 
perfect love casteth out fear, be. 
cause fear hath torments; he that 
feareth is not made perfect in love,” 
‘eer And if ve call on the Father, 
pass the time of your sojourning 
here in fear, perfecting holiness in 
the fear of God.” “ ** Abraham 
belteved God, and it was counted te 
him for righteousness; and 
that worketh not, but believeth on 
him that sustifieth the ungodly, his 
faith is counted for righteousness.” 
“44. Was not Abraham our father 
works 7?) “3% Whom 
them he also j ustified, and 
whom he justified the im he also glo- 
rified : grieve not the Holy _— 
where by ve are se 
of redemption.’ "§§ 


o him 


he called 


“ Tiaving dam- 


* Rom. ii. 23; 


+ Jobi. 8 8, 


1 John v. 19 


aled unto the day 





+ 1 John i. 83 Micah vii. 15 1 King: 
vill. 46; James ii. 2. 
§ 1 John iit. 9; 1 Tim. vi. 14. 


| 1 John iv. 18, 
q 1 Pet. 1.17; 2 Cor. vii. I. 

¥*¥ Rom. iv. 5, 5. 4+ James tl. 21, 

tt Rom. vii. 30; Ephes. iv. 30. 

§§ 1 Tim. v. 12; Col. 1. 25; ‘ 
Keb. vi. 4,5,6; Ephes.iv. 173 v- v.17, B. 


~ 


Heb. x. 33 5 


, 




















an 
Bivar eS 


vation because they cast off their 
vat Sal ee you holy and 
) able, if ye continue in the 
grounded ans d settle d, and be 


HlAMe. 


+ moved away from the hope of 


he Gospel which ve have heard. 
fhe just shall live by 


ny ian draw back, my soul shall 
have No pleasure in him. It is im- 
0 Sb for those, who were once 


aynfichtened, and ‘ane tasted of the 

heavenly gifts, and were made par- 

ors of the Holy Ghost, and have 
Frosted the cood word of God, and 

aT powers of the 

ev shall fall aw: ay, to renew them 

iin unto repentance.” Numerous 

otherexamples might be cited, but 

these are Sufficient. Even in those 
parts that are most strictly didactic, 

a there is some reason to doubt w be 

’ ther the accurate exposition of 
struse doctrine was the main object, 

' in the introductory chapters 
to the E ‘p! hesians, much ts said, and 


ab- 


) 
£10US 


very explicitly too, on the points of 


pre destin: ition a nig election; yet 
there isroom for believing, that the 
Apostle’s intention was not so much 
to instruct the converts in those 
mysterious matters, as to awaken in 
neir hearts a spirit of more active 
love and obedience, by re present- 
is g strongly the peculiar mercies 
vouchsafed to them. For mark how 
he reasons in the latter parts of the 
Epistle. “ This I say therefore, 
and testify in the Lord, that ye 
hence forth walk not, as other Gen- 
(ides walk, in the vanity of their 
ninds, Be not ye therefore par- 
takers with them ; for ye were 
sometime s darkness, ‘be now are ye 
ightinthe Lord : walk as children 
of the light*,” So also—but 


sTrow 
tedious, 
| Mr. P. “Tn truth you are rather 
tOng—If you proce ed thu i be- 


Neve, like the old aaah gene ral, 
linust ris ig for my confessor 


Sr FOS. «Ww hat, to 
Zuard ? 
Mr. P. c¢ Yes 
: ed | 


‘euliote 


he was torment- 
Y 4 prosing pedant, who, after 


* Eph iv. 173 v. 7, 8. 


Curis. Oxserv. No. 72. 








faith, but if 


world to come, it 
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talking for an hour, had only got 
half through his 0 On the 
Abbe’s arrival, the marshal rose ; 

Be so obliging, Sir, to finish your 
story to that gentleman,’ and bow- 
ing, left the room. But come; your 
8 eel point bas been very learned- 
ly handled; so now this ‘ly and 


lastly, 

Sir F, S. “ I have more to say, 
perhaps, hes you will hear pati- 
ently. 

Thirdly, then, I observed, that 
the Bible is a collection of tracts, 
written at very different times, and, 
primarily, for very different ends ; 
and this [ say is a consideration 
never to be lost sight of. Its im- 
portance may very easily be shewn. 
For instance. Some hav e expressed 
their surprise, that the doctrine of 
our immortality, and a state of fu- 
ture rewards and punishments, 
should be only darkly revealed in 
the writings of Moses ; to which it 
has been replied, that, when Moses 
wrote, those truths were so gene- 
rally received, even by the pagan 
world, that a more distinct exposi- 
tion of them was needless. Whe- 
ther this be a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the matter or not, it seems 

shew, how a reference to the 
time and circumstances under which 
particular books were compose d, 
may explain the proper meaning of 
passages or remove objections. Thus 
it may be noted, that the writers of 
the Epistles but rarely urge that 
most powerful argument to the con- 
science of an unbeliever, the ven- 
geance reserved for sinners in a fu- 
ture world. This is per:ectly in na- 
ture, John the Baptist pressed this 
topic; ‘ Flee from the wrath to 
come. Our blessed Redeemer fre- 
quently enforces it with all the 
energies of language. The Apo- 
stles too, I doubt nor, in their ser- 
mons to the unconverted Jews and 
Gentiles, preached ‘ the terrors of 
the Lord *.2 But their Epistles 
were directed to assemblies of the 
23; xi. 40, 41; 


¥ See Acts iii. xvii, 31 5 
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Dialorne 


who needed not to be fre- 
quently reminded of the dangers 
from which they had escaped ; 
though their errors and temptations 
rendered exhortation, 
and encouragement, abundantly ne- 


faithful, 


a ening 


. 1 ° ’ 
cessaryv. If this observation be true, 


the truth is moment: for if 
in our addresses to world, we 
omit, earnestly to set before them 
the wrath of God against sinners, 
we may by an il-judged imitation 
of the be st mode Is, 


of some 


the 


waste the most 


powerful argument for repentance 
that can be offered. Again; we 


hear it said sometimes; ¢ I find my 
creed inthe Gospels,they are enough 
for me;’ witha pretty plain mtima- 
tion that the Epistles are strange 
compositions, verging on. enthu- 
siasin, and indeed in parts quite in- 
comprehensible. He reaily 
finds, not only his creed, but the 
pattern of his life in the Gospels, 
will doubtless walk safely ; but no 

sober and well taught Christian can 
possibly treat the Epistles lightly. 
Indeed if we consider wher and by 


W ho 


whom they were written, there will 
appear to be strong reasons for 
thinking, that they contain the 


most full and perfect revelation of 


the will of God, which has been af- 
forded to us. Our blessed Saviour 
taught an ignorant multitude, who 
knew little of heave nly things, and 
for the most part eget sd his doc- 
trine. Such an audience was inca- 
pable of understanding the myste- 
ries of truth. ‘Seeing they saw 
and did not believe, and hearing 
they heard, and did not under- 
stand.’ Even his own Apostles, the 
companions of his pilgrimage, whom 
the Father had given him out of the 
world, he says, at the conclusion of 
that solemn discourse which he held 
with them just before his passion. 
‘These * things have I spoken unto 
you in prov erbs, but the time 
cometh when I shall no more speak 
unto you in proverbs, but I shall 
shew you plainly of the Father ; 
and, ‘ when the Comforter is come, 


* John xvi. 25; xv, 27. 
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whom IT will send unto yon, fro, 
the Father, even the Spirit of trorh 
which pro eedeth from the Fathe 
he shall testify of me.’ Can jy * 
doubted then that the Apostles. | 
the of the Holy Spirit Ki 
the day of Pentecost, were instry,, 
ed jn many things of which 4), 
were before ignorant ; and is ity 
probable that they communicates 
this their newly 
ledge, 























descent 


know. 
more free} iV anid more exp). 


C itly, to the Churches the 'V conver 
ed, ‘th: in our blessed Saviour mich 
deem expedieut, for the y rejndices 
or illiterate audience that attend 
him? ¢ Therefore leaving the 
ciples of the doctrine of Christ, |x 
us go on unto perfection, IT have 
touched this point helhtiy, het i 
well deserves a very full 
deration. Let us advert to anothe: 
topic, which aflords an ilnstratioy 
of my principle. Many excell: 
persons, observing the tenderness of 
heart which was prominent : 
feature in’ the character of Jesus 
and the general spiritofatfection and 
hberality which breathes through 
the New Testament, are at some los 
to reconcile these attractive quali. 
ties of the evangelical dispensation 
with other parts of Scripture. The 
Mosaic law appears harsh and ‘i. 
gorons, dogmatic in its precepss, 
and uncompromising and unamiabl: 
in its general character. They ob- 
serve too, that many of the must ¢e 
lebrated saints of the Old Testa. 
ment were men of severe disposi 
tions ; and in particular the vel 
eeance which David so liberal 
iennuures against his enemies, inthe 
Psalms, shocks and disgusts hen, n. 
W ith some, indeed, I fear those cc 
siderations pro dere a worse affect 
and lead them too easily to indulge 
in themselves unmortified tempels 
and also to deal out their anathem4 
against worldly men, a little t 
freely, and too passionately, ful 
their Christian profession. Now, 
with respect to the more veheme' 
passages in the hymns of David, | 
would add one observation to thos 
which have frequently been urged 
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Jt is well kuown, that the propbet 
ren speaks in. the 
Cod himself. 
ath on those occasions can re- 
quire no: apology. [tis well known 
sjso, that in the Hebrew language 
he future tense aud imperative 
ood are the same, from whence 
we may fairly conjecture, that the 
roy: | psalmist sometimes only pre- 
dicts the venge aece which he ap- 
ars to Impreci ate *, But there is 
thi s further circumstance to be 
that zn David’s days the 
Church of God was separated from 
‘he world by a line the most broad 
and visible. All who were not within 
the Jewish nation, were 
idolaters, living without God, and in 
the blasphemous worship of his ri- 
vals. David therefore, full of zeal 
for the true faith, denouneed judg- 
ments on its open persecutors and 
opposers. Let us not fancy, that in 
days, we can discern with 
equal distinetness, who are the real 
enemies of God, All are now pro- 
fessing Christians. The Church ‘is 
in the We cannot con- 
clude with absolute certainty, even 
where there may be strong appear- 
ances of an © evil spirit of unbe- 
hef, that the * Holy Ghost is wea- 
ned with striving,’ and ‘ God has 
give 1) bas these nen te are probate 
mind, Still more cautious should 
we be of entertaining harsh opt- 
nlons against persons, who, though 
zealous according to. their know- 
ledge, appear to us from prejudices 
or misapprehension to be Opposing 
os progress of evangelical truth. 
Paul ‘pe winced the Church 


noted, 


the pale of 


these 


wilderness. 


* See Horne on the Psalms, preface, a 
work of great piety, as well as extensive 
theological learning. 
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character of 
His declarations of 
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of Christ;’ but, § he obtained mer- 
CV; becanse he did it 
Let us never forget, ‘ 
of man is not in 


LONG 


i@norantly,’ 
that the way 
himself, but man’s 
the Lord. His heart 
way, but the Lord di- 
his steps.’ Perhaps those 
eniployed in re- 
peti iously wd- 
e furtherance of the Gos- 


Japs bee, 


sare of 
deviseth the 
recteth 
who seem to be 
sisting gra 
Ingain * th 
pel? Per 
day of r 
seen, 


eS ee 
at the awful 
etribution, some shall be 
who, though their zeal has 
been perverse, and their knowledge 
confined, have, upon the whole, bet- 
ter improved the talents intrusted 
to them, than we who ‘ think we 
have the spirit of God.’ As to the 
general character of the old dis- 
pensation, against which objections 
are urged, I confess, I have long 
been desirous to see the question 
more profoundly inquired into. I 
ain very unequal myself to this 
task, but having been led thither by 
other matters, T shall essay to open 
the subject pretty largely. It can- 
not be denied thatthe dis ...7...e0e. 
Here Iam sorry to say the manu- 

script becomes so ile ‘ib le, that it is 
impossible to pursue it further. This 
is the more to be lamented, as our au- 
thor was abeut to enter on an inte- 
resting field of discussion ; and, judg- 
ing from the faint glimpses that may 
be caught occasionally, he appears 
to have handled it with considerable 
ability. I fear from the defaced 
and damaged state of the original, 
it will hardly be practicable to re- 
cover any part of it. Should I " 
so fortunate as to decypher a quai 
tity sufficient to sup ply me with 
materials for another communica- 
tion, I shall have the honour of ad- 
dressing you again. 


R. R. 
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Sed cantet potius, quam totum pervolet 

orbem 
Avdax. JUVENAL vi. S97, 
THe new society was indebted for 
its grandeur and permanent autho- 
rity, rather to the wise institutions 
of Laignez and Aquaviva, the two 
generals who succeeded Loyola, 
than to the labours of their fanatical 
founder. ‘Thus Rome was built up 
to last for ages by the master hands 
of Numa, Tullus, and Servius; and 
Mahomet owed the establishment of 
his empire to the wisdom and vi- 
gour of Abubeker, Omar, and Ati. 
The men who framed that system 
of polity, under which the Jesuits 
grew and flourished for more than 
two centuries, must have been 
blessed with profound sense, joined 
toadecp knowledge of buman na- 
ture. The Vy projected to impose an 
empire of opinion upon the whole 
world, over which the Pope should 
be placed as a nominal Sultan, while 
the real power resided with the Je- 
suits his janissaries. Had this plot 
been laid in the 11th or 13th cen- 
turies, and its developement con- 
ducted with equal skill and perse- 
verance, Europe might perhaps at 


this day have still tees croaning 
under the fetters of a spiritual 
bondage. But the Hone ee was form- 


ed too late. The seeds of true know- 
ledge had taken deep root, and 
knowledge is the natural enemy of 
all violentartificial authorities. When 
the embryo had gained sufficient 


strenoth, he burst the shell that 
confined him. It 1s however asto- 


how ereat and 
how lasting was the authority of the 
Jesuits. “The economy by whica 
their strength was raised and g 
rerned is wonderfully formed, It 
is a system of mechanisin in which 
the greatest possible quantity of 


nishing io consider 


oo 
Pap) 


force is collected, and distributed t, 
the greatest | possible advantage, I 
unites in ‘tself the two contrary 
principles of liberality and strict. 
ness, and they are combined with. 
out clashing. ey the first the gat, 
of the society were thrown open im 
all the cam Ne Men of every de. 
scription were invited to enter, 
Neither prince nor peasant, drudge 
or philosopher, was excluded, To 
be useful, or even willing to be 
useful, wasa suflicient recommenda. 
tion. ‘Thus talents of every de: 
scription were drawn together; and 
this perhaps is the only company, 
commercial, civil, or religious, of 
which all mankind might be free at 
pleasure. 

But the internal organization of 
the society is that part. of their po- 
lity which has excited the most uni- 
versal admiration. This was as 
strict as their external system was 
liberal. The general of the order 
was ana bsolute monarch, and the 
gradation of ranks was only a gra- 
dation in slavery. Each member 
of the confederation, the instant he 
entered its pale, resigned all free- 
dom of thought and action. The 
interests of the body to which he 
had attached himself superseded 
every personal feeling. Where he 
vas commanded to go, he went; 
what he was directed to do, he per- 
pt ; what he was enjoined to 
suffer, he endured. The extremity 
to ak h this sacrifice of individual 
pleasure or pros was carried, may 
be conceived from the persecutions 
which some of the most distinguish- 
ed among the Jesuits have sutlered 
from their own fraternity. Petau, 
the renowned antagonistof Scaliger, 
was sacrificed to the interests of the 
Si ciety, for the scandal which an he- 
resy imputed to him had oceasioned, 
and died poor and abandoned in the 
Jesuits college at Paris. A century 
afterwards, Brumoi and Bougeant 
(the last of the fathers, says D’Alem- 
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who had any solid merit) 
died of chagrin under the weight 
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sf those sufferings which the pub- 
lic good required they should un- 
jervo. Among the twenty thou- 
and members of which the order 
jatt: rly consisted, not one was un- 
employed, not one presumed to 
change or nevlect the office allotted 
hie “Even the meanest talents were 
nder requisition. To use their own 
expressions, ‘They had missiona- 
ries tor the villages, and martyrs 
for the Indians.” ‘That the subor- 
dination might be more complete, 
and the distribution of the general 
torce arranged with all possible 
‘kill, every novice who offered him- 
self as a candidate, was obliged to 
—_ his conscience to the supe- 
, laying open his sins, inclina- 
tions, and passions. ‘This manites- 
tation was renewed every sixth 
month during the novitiate, which 
was a very long one; and, that the 
scrutiny might in no respect be im- 
perfect, the members were consti- 
tuted spies upon each other, and 
bound to disclose every thing of im- 
portance. A thorough knowledge 
was thereby obtained of the talents 
and dispositions of each individual. 
Their employments were adapted 
to their faculties, and (to render the 
machinery complete) the provin- 
cials and heads of the several houses 
were obliged to transmit regularly, 
from every quarter of the globe, 
memorials concerning the parts sub- 
mitted to their inspection. These 
were both frequent and minute. 
Mr. Chalotais has calculated the 
number of the reports annually sent 
to Rome, at 6,584. Thus the ge- 
neral was intimately acquainted 
with the situation and interests of 
every department. With him all 
power was deposited. He adminis- 
fered at will the revenues of the order. 
He nominated and removed at plea- 
sure every Spree. He assigned to 
€ach his task. o perte ct a de ‘Spo- 
tism over a ea ia dy of men was 
never before realised. It was said 
With justice, ‘ The Jesuits are a 
naked sword, whose hilt isat Rome.” 
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Two other regulations concurred 
to perfect this singular frame of 
government. None were permitted 
to take the vows of final profession 
till the age of 33. Thus each per~ 
son, before he became an efficient 
member of the society, passed 
through a long novitiate. He did 
not enter upon his duties till a ma- 


ture age. His passions were then 
subdued, his habits formed, his in- 


clinations fixed ; and the attractive 
objects which perhaps at an earlier 
period might have drawn him back 
to the world, appeared small and 
indistinct when seen through the 
long vista of years which had ‘passed 
since he resigned them. Before 
the novitiate expired, an expectant 
member was engaged beyond all 
possibility of resent. Instead of 
wasting their hours like other monks 
in lone ceremonial offices, and all 
the mummerites of the Roman wor- 
ship, the Jesuits gave every mo- 
ment to the business of active life, 
They neither prayed nor chanted, 
and, considering what were to be 
their practical pursuits, both were 
very properly omitted. Their ene- 
mies said, “* The Jesuits cannot 
sing, for birds of prey never do.” 
Nor were the maxims of polic 

which distinguished this celebrated 
order less remarkable than their 
constitution. Like that they were 
at once rigorous and flexible. From 


the end originally projected, no- 
thing could divert them. They 


were not to be seduced by hopes, 
nor terrified by dangers; neither 
dovs the prospect or possession of 
temporal wealth, honours, and au- 
thority, appear at any time to have 
drawn them aside from the great 
object of their ambition, the impo- 
sition of a spiritual yoke upon man- 
kind. But in the pursuit of this 
end no means were ever scrupled, 
‘They were shackled neither by pree 
judices, superstition, nor real relie 

gion, Expediency in its most sim- 
ple and licentious form was the bae 
sis of their morals. The unvaried 
maxim was, “id honestum quod 
conyenit.” ‘Thus they literally bee 
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« all things to all men,” an d 
uniformly adapted both their prin- 
ciples and practices to the circum- 
stances in which they were placed. 
It is worthy of remark, that though 
in some sense the most bigoted of 
men, their bigotry was of so pliant 
a nature, that it seems never to have 
interfered with their interests. That 
the sources of influence might be 
multiplied in all directions, their 
members cultivated every art, whe- 
ther scientific or mechanical, and 
entered into every profession, whe- 
ther honourable or humble. No- 
thing was despised, nothing neg- 
lected, and I know not to whom 
the Jesuits can be better compared 
than the Greeks described by the 
old satyrist. 


Crammaticus, rhetor, geometres, pictor, 
aliptes, 


Augur, schenobates, medicus, magus 
omnia novit 

Greeeulus, 

Viscera magnarum domuum, domini- 


que futuri. 


The willingness with which this 
erder of men accommodated them- 
selves to the exigencies of their si- 
tuation, 1s pec uliar ly observable in 
th system of flexible moralit: y which 
they attempted to introduce. Like 
every other support of authority 
which is not founded on the fixed 
basis of truth 


and virtue, nl sunk 
under them at last, and they were 
erushed in its ruins. The we Pee 


by which they were defeated were 
undoubtedly taken from their own 
armoury. Yet during a lang series 
of years they reaped ‘abundant ad- 
vantages trom thiscontrivance,which 
was obviously adopted in order to 
meet the difficulties they had to deal 
with. The Jesuits, by the activity of 
theirintrigues, had obtained almost 
exclusive possession of the contes- 
sional chair. Into thetr ears were 
poured the sins and frailties of kings, 
ministers, mistresses, grandees, cour- 
tiers, and the long ‘lt of dignita- 
ries that surtound a powerful ino- 
narch. Persons of this description 
are generally greatly straitened by 
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the simple dogmas of Christi, anity, 
« Repent and be converte im,” t+ 
them a hard saying. A more com. 
pliant system must to the greater 
number of such characters always 
be acceptable. This in Protestans 
countries is obtained by pretty fair. 
ly getting rid of reve lation, and sub. 
stituting mn its stead a sort of natural 
religion of sce pticism, whichyhavines 
no sysiem of morals insep: arably Sh. 
nexed to it, may well e nough admit 
opinion as the standard of action. 
In Catholic kingdoms the matter 
may be settled with less difficulty, 
The Bible there being little read jg 
seldom referred to. Its authority 
is superseded by the traditions of 
the Church, together with the writ- 
ings of fathers, doctors, and cano« 
nized saints. From sucha museam 
of rarities, what may not be select. 
ed? A mivacie or accommodating 
maxim is always ready to scr 
turn, and the sinner may go on in 
his sins, and still think himself a 
reasonably good Christian. All this 
the Jesuits knew, and they turned 
it to excellent account. When they 
preac bedthat supple casuistry which 
justified every sensual and volup- 
tuous indulgence, they rightly judg: 
ed that their lessons would be well 
pleasing to the ears of monarclis 
and their mistresses. When they 
promulzged the sophistry which 
taught that deception was venial 
at least, and perhaps commendable, 
how could they doubt the patronage 
of ministers, courtiers, and intri- 
euing politicians ? 

Yet the Jesuits forgot not that 
many would be dissatisfied with the 
loose drapery of their religion, and 
for these they provided a more be- 
coming dress. They endeavoured 
among such to recommend them- 
se lves, by the purity of their lives, 
and sometimes by the austerity oF 
their doctrines. The sermons 0! 
Bourdalone were as strict, as the 
writings of Escobas are licentious. 

In general toothese fathers, though 
suffic niently counphant as toimmor at 
ony tices,were very severe In exac!- 


oO 


ig a strict orthodoxy in opinion: 
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This was ne cessary to establish and 
adv ance their spiritual supremacy. 
ip was useful also as it supplied a 
balm to uneasy Conse ences. “ ‘They 
are (said the Abbe Boileau) a sort 
of pi ople who lengthen the creed 
and shorten the decalogue.’ 

The same spirit. of ‘accommoda- 
fion which had been found so ad- 
vantageous in Europe, was adopted 
with equal success by the missiona- 
ries in foreign parts. ‘hese car- 
ried thither (as it has been happily 
enough ebserved) Christianity for 
the people, and the Serta sciences 
for grandees and princ es. Even 
their C hristianity was of a very ver- 
catile kind, and like the Camelion 
assumed the colour of the region in 
which it happened to reside. The 
Apostles of old preached Jesus 
Christ and him crucified,” nor ever 
dreamt of tolerating, for the sake of 
propagating the true faith, a single 
unpurity of the Heathen the ology 
or ritual. The modern emissaries 
of the Church of Rome had no sueh 
difficulties. ‘To obtain an oral pro- 
fession of the Catholic creed with 
them was every thing. In China, 
therefore, they permitted their 
young converts to retain a reason- 
able share of the old superstitions, 
contriving to make the new yoke as 
mild as possible. In India, during 
seasons of searcity, they proc ured 
vast numbers of children, which 
must have been exposed, to be deli- 
vered to them. ‘These they bap- 
tized, and the work of conversion 
then went on rapidly, Upon a 
special occasion, one of the fathers 
finding Brama in great credit 
ainong his flock, produced a_pedi- 
cree by which it appeared that he 
himself was descended in the right 
line from ine great progenitor, 
In America, one of the missionaries 
in his nie ior the conversion of < 
native chief, on whom the ieee 
and precepts of the Gospel made 
but little impression, told him that 
Christ had been a valiant and suc- 
cessful warrior, who in the space of 
three years heal scalped men,women, 
aud children without number, The 
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savage was well disposed to become 
the disciple of such a master, and 
was baptized with his whole tribe *, 
Assisted by such various and. insi- 
nuating devices, the Jesuits found 
little difficulty in winning men over 
to their opinions, Christianity in- 
deed wasas little known when they 
quitted a country as when they en- 
tered it. But it was their own au- 
thority, and not the authority of 
Christ they wished to establish. The 
missionaries from less sacred bodies 
were in general beat off the field. 
When the fathers arrived in China, 
they found seculars and monks of 
other orders employed in preaching 
the faith. A rivalry soon com- 
menced, and each party denounced 
the creed of his enemy as false and 
here tical, “ Indeed, ge ‘ntlemen, (said 
the Emperor of Chin: \) you take a 
great deal of trouble in coming so 
far to preach to us contradictory 
opinions concerning which you are 
ready to cut one aisiathen rs throats.’ 
Yet the Jesuits finally prevailed, 
They intrigued at court. They 
talked the ‘re, not of religion, but of 
astronomy and nei al philosophy. 
The Emperor was pleased with then 
learning, though he had no taste for 
their theology, and the missionaries 
who oppose d them were by de- 
grees rendered either suspec cted or 
contemptible. 

{ now resume my narrative from 
the point where I quitted it. At the 
breaking out of the war of 1756, 
the Jesnits in France had alre ady 
become weak and odiows. The 
court was disgusted with their scru- 
ples; the philosophers irritated by 
their clamours; the other religious 


* The accommodating practices of the 
Jesuits in China are matter of general 
notoriety; their trick for buy'ng young 
converts in India (a very tmnocent and 
even laudable device) is mentioned by Mr. 
Malthus in bis Essay on Population, whe 
quotes the original warrative. The anec- 
dote of the pedigree is (1 think) Governor 
Holwell’s. For the ingenious scheme of 
conversion adopted in America, see letters 
in reply to Dr. Priestley, by the Archdes- 
econ of St. Albans, p. 159. 
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orders exasperated by the perse- 
cutions which they had suffered 
themselves, or witnessed in their 
brethren; the public entirely ali- 

en. ited, and wearied with their long 
and insolent domination. Nothing 
was wanting but a reasonable pre- 
text for putting downa sect, which 
had become for some time unpopu- 
Jar, and was now no longer tormi- 
dable. An opportunity soon pre- 
sented itself. ‘The Jesuits carried 
on a considerable trade with Mar- 
tinico, and the war occasioned losses, 
the weight of which would have 
fallen in part on the society’s cor- 
respondents at Lyons and Marseilles. 
These merchants pretended that the 
Jesuits in France were answerable 
for the debts of their missionaries 
in America, and insisted on being 
indemnified. ‘The claim was resist- 
ed. A suit commenced, which was 
removed by the fathers, in virtue of 
their privilege, from the provincial 
parliament to the great chamber at 
Paris. This measure gave more 
general notoriety to the dispute; but 
the Jesuits, to their great mortifica- 
tion, were condemned to pay large 
sums to the adverse suitors, and pro- 
hibited thenceforth from meddling 
mn commercial matters. 

‘This blow was deeply felt by the 
order, both as its wealth was there- 
by diminial ied, and its enemies en- 
couraged to make new attacks. But 
the proceedings led to still more im- 
portant andimmediate consequences. 
The questions at issue between the 
parties g cave the magistrates a plau- 
sible occasion tor demanding to in- 
spect the constitutions of the society. 
Tn a luckless hour the Jesuits con- 
sented; and their books were pro- 
duced. ‘The parliament which had 
always hated them, instantly seized 
the advantage gained, and deter- 
mined to eflect their destruction. 
{t proceeded to examine these sacred 
institutes, which had been at all 
times cautiously concealed, and had 
never been approved of with the re- 
quisite forms. By an arret of the 
lith August 1761, the Jesuits were 
erdered to appear at the end of a 
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year, for judgment on their cop. 
stitution ; and their college was oy. 
dained provisionally to be shut yp 
on the Ist of October following, 

In the meantime the King of 
Portugal was assassinated, “and 
Carvalho, the minister of that coun. 
try, whe detened the Jesuits, found 
means to load them with the odium 
of this crime. Malagrida, and some 
others of the order, were charged 
with advising and absolving the 
assassins, and having been found 
guilty perished by “the hiagecte a 
The rest were banished, rather 
driven out with init Bg Be in 
famy. 

These incidents seemed to accum)- 

natethe gencral hatred tothe society, 
and prepare the way for a similar 
catastrophe in France. During the 
year assigned for examining the j In- 
stitutes of this once formidable but 
falling body, the court repeatedly 
evinced a disposition to protectthem, 
and particularly suspended that part 
of the parliamentary arret by which 
their college should have been clos- 
ed. The ‘bishops too, being assem- 
bled in the metropolis, declared al- 
most unanimously in their favour. 
But the intended mercy, if mercy 
were indeed intended, was obstruct- 
ed by an unforeseen calamity ; sandit 
the accounts which are given us 
may be credited, the Sesuite were at 
last sacrificed, by a trick of state, to 
the malice of their enemies. In 
March 1762, news arrivedthat Mar- 


* Malagrida was burnt by the inquisi- 
tion for the alledged crime of heresy. fis 
real offence was political; but the wise 
laws of Portugal not having provided for 
the capital punishment of a Jesuit, he was 
handed over to the holy office with proper 
directions. The fathers appeared on this 
occasion to have been treated with the 
most iniquitious cruelty. Their guilt, I 
believe, was very questionable; yet they 
were all persecuted without discrimination 
or pity, robbed of their property, hurried 
on shipboard and embarked for Italy. The 
General there having made no provision 
for receiving them, these hapless victims 
were left, it is said, literaly to perish with 
hunger ia their vessels. 
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finico Was captured by the English. 
The loss both national and private 
avas severe, and a storm of public 
indignation justly dreaded. The 
idgment to be pronounced on the 
Jesuits in the e nsuing autumn offer- 
editself very opportunely to divert 
rhe feclings of the nation. From 
shat moment the court yielded the 
society to its fate. They signified 
without delay to its principal, that 
nothing re smained buttosubmittothe 
parliament, and on the Ist of April 
rhe lectures at the college were 
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the integrity of whose moral prin- 
ciples has been severely and justly 
arraigned, it deserves to be comme- 
morated,that they almost unanimous- 
ly refused the alternative offered 
them. Whatever windings and 
subtilties they might be willing to 
resort to, for extending the authority 
ot their own order, in which they 
believed the interests of religion to 
be concerned, nothing could in- 
duce the secularized individuals, of 
whom the society had been once 
composed, to accept this violent oath 
under any mental reservations. The 
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topped. France perceived that the 
Jie wascast. On the 6th of August 
i762, the famous arret was pro- 
nouneed, by which the institute 
uuder examination was condemned 
by the parliament, as contrary to 
the laws of the state, the obedience 
due to the sovereign, and the well 
being of the kingdom. The order of 
the Jesuits was “thereby dissolved, 
aud their effects alienated. The 
creater part of the parhaments, 
sooner or later, treated them nearly 
in the same manner. 
Notwithstanding this decree, the 
Jesuits continued to hover about the 
rate though no longer dressed in 
e religious habit. Many thought, 
perliaps justly, that their re-esta- 
blishment w ould yet be effected ; 
and the superior of a seminary, to 
vhom their house for novices was 
ullered, declined accepting it “ for 
ar of spirits.” Perhaps the socicty 
mig ht have recovered even this last 
severe blow, had they preserved the 
same cantious and patieut policy 
which first introduced them to 
power. But success had rendered 
them confident, and confidence 
completed their rum. An = arch- 
an. indignant that the parlia- 
ment should dare to dispense with 
YOWs contracted before the altar, 
issued a mandate in favour of the 
Jesuits. The fethers were accused 
of having circulated this paper too 
actively. The parliament took the 
alarm, ; and decrecd thatev ery Jesuit, 
whether professor or novice, should 
Within ej ight days make oath that he 
renounced the justitution or quit the 
kingdom, For the honour of a body, 
Catuas r. Ouserv. No. 72. 





body was false, but the members of 
it were honest. 
fore were ordered to quit the king- 


The Jesuits there- 


dom, and this judgment was rigor- 
ously executed on great numbers 
of them. The sick, the poor, the 
aged, though incapable alike of 
plotting or performing evil against 
the state, were included in the 
general proscription, and obliged to 
fly before their persecutors. Some 
of the parliaments, however, had not 
pronounced a sentence against the 
institution, and in certain quarter 
therefore the Jesuits still subsis ted. 
I: order to introduce some rule 
which should be uniform, a royal 
edict was soonafterwardspromulged, 
by which the society was formally 
abolished throughout France, but its 
members permitted to reside within 
the kingdom under certain restric- 
not very diferent from those 
Wiicd were imposed upon the Non- 
jurors in this country immediately 
after the revolution. 

Thus fell this celebrated order, 
long favoured, long formidable. 


tious, 


Ill-weaved ambition, how much art thou 
shrunk ! 

When that this body did contain a spirit, 

A kingdom for it was too small a bound ; 

Now none so poor to do thee service. 


New forms of men and things 
have arisen. The magnitude of 
succeeding concussions has thrown 
into the shade those events which 
once agitated all Europe. Near fifty 
years are elapsed, and the Jesuits 
are as little thought of as the old 
sects of the Iconoclasts or Calixtines 
Chiro, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


———— ORR aes 


Observations uponthe Windward Coast 
of Africa, the Religion, Character, 
Customs, &c. of the Natives : with a 
System upon which they may be ci- 
vilized, and a Knowledge uttained 
of the Interior of this extraordinary 
Quarter of the Globe; and upon the 
Natural and Commercial Resources 
of the Country, made tn the Years 
1805 and 1806. By Josern Corry, 
with an Appendix, containing a 
Letter to Lord Howick on the 
most simple and effectual Means 


of abolishing the Slave ‘Trade. 
London. Nicol. 1807. 4to. pp. 
163. Price 18s. 


Africa has become a most interest- 
mg subject of speculation to the 
C hriatian philosopher. ‘The unpre- 
cedented wrongs which she has en- 
dured from Europe, the tardy though 
at length successtul struggle which 
the contemplation of those wrongs 
has excited, the rapid develope- 
ment we daily witness of events 
tending to her complete deliverance 
from the guilt and degradation of 
the Slave Trade, and the prospect 
ich bas thus been opened to her 
ol Falauehing from that gloom with 
which she has been so long invest- 
ed and enjoying 
ner days a share in those beans of 
fioht and merey which have des 
euded in so large a measure on this 
aore favoured quarter ot ‘the globe: 
--these anda variety ofothercircum- 
stances have conspired to give im- 
eortance to very work which for- 
nally professes to discuss the sub- 
cect of African civilization; and still 
more to a work of so much promise 
as that before us. We no sooner, 
therefore, saw the publication of it 
announced, than we eagerly pur- 
chased it ; and although it bore in 
its externai appearance some dis- 
couraging symptoms of mere book- 
making, we nevertheless proceeded 
to the perusal with the hope, that 


in the evening of 


our labour would be rewarded by 
at least some addition to our se anty 
stock of information relative to Af. 
ca. Our disappointment, howevey 
has been complete. ‘The volume 
made up of disjoimted and deformed 
extracts from preceding writers ; of 
trivial incidents ; of crude, absurd. 
and inconsistent. reasoning ; and of 
not a few inaccuracies and misstate. 

ments; the whole conveyed jy 

very defective language. We should 

not have deemed jt worthy of no- 

tice, had we not feared ‘that the 

title- -page might prove as attractive 

to others as it had done to us; and 

that having thus obtained readers, 

the work might also, through the 

excusable ignorance prevailing on 
African subjects, obtain a degree of 
credit to which it has not the slight. 
est pretension. A wish to obviate 

this effect has determined us to re- 
view it at some length. 

Mr. Corry appears to have resided 
on the coast of Africa about seven 
or eight months. The object which 
led him thither he has not thought 
proper to mention: he seems to 
have even studiously concealed it 
from his readers. It is therefore 
the more necessary that we should 
apprise them. that he went to 
Africa as the agent of a_ slave- 
trading house in London. ‘The 
knowledge of this fact is indis- 
pe insable to the success of any at- 
tempt to ascertain the real value of 
that gentleman’s speculations : we 
could not therefore persuade our- 
selyes to withhold it from the pub- 
lic. His connection with the Slave 
Trade may fairly be presumed to 
communicate a considerable bias to 
his opinionson Africansubjects; and 
thus unhappily cireumstanced for 
forming an impartial judgment, he 
would labour under the farther mis- 
fortune, during his short residence 
on the coast, of associating chiefly 

vith persons who were engaged in 
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shat trafic, whose perceptions ol 
. .yormity had been blunted by 
use, and who, unrestrained by any 
very powerful moral principle (a 
soit which may fairly be assumed) 
‘vould be led by the united influ- 
ence of self-interest and self-love, to 
ojve such a colour to their represen- 
tations, as might exhibit their own 
pursuits in a favourable point of 
view. 

We must at the same time do 
Mr. Corrv the justice to say, that he 
ypears, on the whole, to have been 
s little affected by the serious dis- 
advantages of his situation as could 
have been expected. At least his 
moral sensibilities have not been 
« completely obliterated by his 
participation in the Slave Trade, as 
ve have known them to be in many 
other cases. He pleads indeed the 
cause of that traffic, but he does not 
insult the taste andthe feelings of his 
readers, by hardily asserting its in- 
trinsic loveliness, or by directly de- 
nying its atrocious nature or de- 
structive effects. If he urges its 
continuance, it is with a professed 
view to its radical abolition, and as 
the means of more effectually se- 
curing the ultimate civilization of 
Africa. This is all very intelligible. 
Mr. Corry was sufficiently acute to 
perceive that the cant of gradual 
abolitionism was necessary, in the 
present state of public opinion, even 
to his obtaining a patient hearing. 


But he might also have known that — 


the day of delusion was past; and 
thatthe public had learnt, from dear- 
bought experience, to estimate at 
their true rate the ostentatious pro- 
lessions, and insidious jargon, of this 
school, 

After having attentively read this 
guarto volume, we are not aware 
that we have extracted from it one 
Particle of valuable information, re- 
lative to the windward coast of 


, Africa, its religion, customs, &c. 





Which had not been anticipated by 
the reports of the Sierra Leone Com- 
Pany ; or which had not been much 
ore copiously, correctly, and we 


nay add, intelligibly given, by Dr. 
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Winterbottom, at half the expence 
of the present work, in his perspi- 
cuous and interesting ‘account of 
the native Africans in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sierra Leone.” The 
laborious researches of that traveller 
seem to have left no gleanings of 
any value,which Mr. C, in his hasty 
and superficial survey of the same 
district of coast, could collect ; and 
whenever he departs from preceding 
authorities, he is trifling or inaccu- 
rate. He tells us, indeed, that Ma- 
homet tolerated polygamy, inter- 
dicted wine to his followers, incul- 
cated the necessity of praying five 
timesa day, and, to add sanctity to 
his doctrines, represented liimself as 
having been visited by the angel 
Gabriel in the cave of Hera, with 
much more that is equally novel ; 
but surely Mr. Corry might have 
obtained and communicated this in- 
formation at an easier rate than that 
ofa voyage to the Rio Pongas, 

We have ventured to intimate, 
that Mr. Corry, in a great part of 
his work, appears to us to do little 
more than exhibit, in a deteriorated 
form, the information of those who 
have gone before him. We are by 
no means unwilling toadmit, at the 
same time, that many facts which 
have previously been known, may 
derive a new importance from the 
character of the person who repeats 
and confirmsthem. The testimony 
ofan adverse witness carries with it 
a strength of conviction which the 
evidence of a friend must fail in 
producing. On this ground some 
of Mr. Corry’s statements may be 
made to serve a valuable purpose. 
We will briefly advert toa few of 
this character. 

In confirmation of the uniform 
representations of the Sierra Leone 
Company and their servants, he de- 
clares the river Sierra Leone to be 
“ a position from whence active en- 
terprize may perform its opera- 
tions thvoughout an extensive dis- 
trict, and derive the most important 
advantages ;” (p. 3,) and he after- 
wards admits it to be the best s}- 
tuati n for the establishment of a 





ROS 


presidency, which shall superintend 
allthe British interests on the Afri- 
can coast. (p. 89.) As Mr. Corry 
has no where given us any satistae- 
tory account of the grounds of this 
decided preference, we will here 
quote a passage from a statement 
made by the Directors of the Sierra 
Leone Company to a committee of 
the House of Commons in 1802, 
which will place the matter in a per- 
spicuous light. 

“* Having considered,” say the direc- 
tors, ‘*the present state aud prospects of 
the colony under the head of trade, culti- 
vation, and civilization, there remains one 
view of the subject which ought not to be 
omitted, viz. the adventages in a national 
and political view of matntaining the present 
settlement at Sierra Leone. Therviver Sierra 

Leone is in many respects an impoitatt 
station to a commercial nation. Its har- 
bour is safe and commodious, and at all 
times easy of access; while there is no 
other river for a vast eatent of coast, into 
which ships of large burthen can enter. 
Wood and water of the best quality are to 
be procured with very little trouble. It is 
situated in the vicinity of rivers from 
whence an abundant supply of rice and 
fresh provisions may be always drawn; 
anditis comparativeiy healthy, as has been 
proved by the experience of all king’s 
ships which have visited it. The nation 
which possesses Sierra Leone, may com- 
mand, to a very considerable degree, the 
trade of a large part of Africa, and will en- 
Joy a very paramount influence throughout 
the whole line of coxst from Gambia to 
Cape Palmas. No other situation on the 
whole coast, from the Mediterranean to 
the Equator, an extent of not less than 
3,600 miles, possesses all these advan- 
tages. Should the colony be abandoned, 
there will be no British station between 
Gibraltar and the Gold Coast, and no con- 
venient and safe British harbour between 
the same place and the Cape of Good 
Hope.” Report of the Court of Directors, 
&e, on the 29th of March, 1804, p. 29. 

In speaking of the slave factory 
of Bance Island, Mr. Corry informs 
us, that there are 600 Grumettas or 
free black people attached to it, 
who were originally slaves to the 
proprietors, * but from avery hn- 
mane and wise policy, they have 
been endowed with certain. privi- 
leges which rescue them from an 
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absolute state of slavery, and pre- 
vent their being sold as slaves, yy. 
less they are convicted by the | 
and customs of their country of 
some crime or delinquency.” (p,5 
Now the only error in this statement 
is, that Mr. Corry has given to his 
masters, the proprietors of Banc 
Island, a degree of credit to which 
they are by no means entitled, jy 
representing the mitigated state of 
slavery which exists among their 
people, as the effect, either of theiy 
humanity or policy. The priyi. 
leges which these persons enjoy are 
the common and imprescriptible 
right, according to the established 
usage of Africa, of all who are placed 
in similar circumstances: they form 
the known and avowed distinction 
between grumettas or those who ar 
somewhat erroneously called domes. 
tic slaves, and slaves for sale. The 
proof of this fact may be found in 
Park and Winterbottom, and also 
in the evidence taken before the 
Privy Council and the two Houses of 
Parliament on the subject of the 
Slave Trade; and Mr. Corry’s 
statement is no more than a conliir- 
mation of the general fact, how 
ever he may wish to represent it 
as peculiar. The case is this: 
the proprietors of Bance Island re- 


AWS 


quired a number of persons to na. | 


vigate their trading vessels, to act 
as porters, mechanics, &e. They 
conceived itto be easier and cheaper 
to purchase than to hire people for 
these purposes ; and having bought 
them, and assigned to them their 
different employments, the persons 
thus employed (without the neces- 
sity of any farther concurrence on 
the part of their masters) immed 
ately became invested with the pr'- 
vileges which Mr, Corry truly states 
to belong to them. And of these 
a master cannot deprive them, |! 
they are guilty of no crime sub- 
jecting them to transportation ; ul 
less recourse be had to some of those 
perversions of justice which const- 
tute, on this part of the African 
coast, even according to Mr. Corty, 
a fruitful source of the Slave Trade. 
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« Among these people” (te Bance 
ail grumettas) observes Mr. Corry, 
ave artizans in various ae Viz. 
-iths, carpenters, joiners, masons, &e. 
oder the superintendaoce of Europeans in 
ieir different trades, who for ingenuity 
and adroitness 1 their respective capaci- 
tes, would deserve the approbation even 
the connoisseur in these arts ; while in 
many other instances, they discover a 2e- 
us of the most intelligent character, and 
a decency in their dress and manners dis- 
tinguished from that among the surround- 
ine tribes. » (p. 9.) 

In another place he states emula- 
tion to be “a powerful passion in 
the character of the African, for in 
every effort he discovers a strong 
spirit of competition.” (p. 82.) 

Yet there are those who will 
aflirm, that, the attempt to civilize 
‘he natives of Africa is visionary 
and iinpracticable ! 

Mr. Corry admits, that in Africa 
crimes are rare, but that accusa- 
tivis, particularly for the imaginary 
crine of witchcraft, are often used to 
procure slaves (p. 74); and that in 
case of conviction, not only the ac- 
cused person, if he survives the 
poisonous ordeal which is applied 
as the test of guilt, but his = 
family, are sold for slaves (p. 71.) 
Yet Mr. Cor ry is the friend cod. ad- 
vocate of the Slave Trade ! 

The opprobrious fact that the in- 
habitants of the African sea-coast 
are more ferocious, barbarous and 
deceitful, and less numerous in po- 
pulation (p. 33) ‘* than those more 
remote and znsular *,”” (p. 20) is ad- 
mitted by Mr. Corry; ; though he en- 
deavours to neutralize the obvious 
inference which may be drawn 
irom it to the prejudice of the Slave 
Trade, by affirming, with no smail 
hardihood, that the case of Africa, 
1 this respect, does not differ from 
what is univ ersally experienced in 
other countries. The cure which he 
very ingeniously proposes to apply 
to this evil, isa prolongation of the 
Slave Trade. But he surely ought 


Tsi: 


* We presume that Mr. Corry uses this 
term as synonimous with inland. 
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to have produced some evidence ot 
its humanizing power, to justify 
the adoption of his proposal. 

Mr. Corry’s testimony is. still 
more material in another view : it 
furnishes the most direct and une- 
quivocal confirmation of all that the 
enemies of the Slave Trade have as- 
serted, with respect to the agricul- 
tural and commercial capacities of 
the African continent. ‘* The Gam- 
bia,” he says, “ for variety of na- 
tural produc tions, is perhaps not to 
be excelled by any other in the 
world, only requiring the hand of 
industry « and intelligence to fertilize 
and unfold.” (p. 12.) He after- 
wards euumerates, among the pro- 
ductions of Aftica, rice, yams, cas- 
sada, Indian corn, millet, sugar- 
canes, coffee, dyes of great variety, 
cotton, silk cotton, pepper of dif- 
ferent kinds, palm-oil, castor-oil, 
wax, raw hides, ivory, gold-dust, va- 
lnable timber of various descrip- 
tions, &c. &c. The lands on the 
banks of the Gambia, Rio Grande, 
Rio Nunez, Rio Pongas, Sierra 
Leone, Sherbro, &c. he affirms to 
be fertile ; and he states them to 
abound with the greatest variety of 
the most lucrative and rare objects 
of commercial pursuit. And yet, 
strange to tell, he recommends as 
the most effectual means of deve- 
loping the faculties of Africa, that 
the exportation of her inhabitants, 
and all the enormities to whichthat 
exportation gives birth, should con- 
tinue to receive the sanction of the 
British legislature ! 

Here it may be worth our while 
to stop for a few minutes, in order 
to consider the arguinents by which 
this writer appears to have per- 
suaded himselfinto a belief, and by 
which he hopes to convince others, 
that the Slave Trade ought not im- 
mediately toccase. His arguments 
are now indeed of no moment as 
they affect the question, whether 
the trade shall or shall not be abo- 
lished ; but it may nevertheless be of 
some use to vindicate that measure 
from the objections which continue 
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to be brought against it, and to 
shew that they are wholly unfound- 
ed. 

Some of Mr. Corry’s objections 
are thus stated: 

‘* From authority | cannot doubt, I am 
persuaded, that when slaves have been re- 
dundant, huiman sacrifices have been offered 
to the manes of their favourite chiefs and 
princes. Tlis horrid custom, which is 
even extended, in many of the districts of 
Africa, tu the productions of the earth, is a 
most serious subject to contemplate, and a 
feature of barbarism pregnant with me- 
Jancholy consequences, to that class of 
beings whom a late legislative act has 
abandoned to contingencies, and the un- 
controlled power and avaiice of other na- 
tions.” (p. 51.) 

What the melancholy conse- 
quences are Ww hich Mr. Corry con- 
ceives to result from extending the 
horrid custom of human sacrifices to 
the productions of the earth, he 
does not condescend to explain, and 
we must leave it to the ingenuity of 
our readers to discover. 

That human sacrifices are prac- 
tised in particular districts of Afri- 
ca, we are willing to admit, although 
the accounts given of them have 
probably been exaggerated. In 
Dahomey and Ashantee, for exam- 
ple, kingdoms lying to the north of 
that line of coast which extends 
from Cape Three Points to Benin, it 
appears, from the testimony of se- 


veral persons who have visited 
them, that at certain annual festi- 
vals, human victims are sacrificed 


by the King to the manes of hisan- 
cestors. It is very remarkable, how- 
ever, that these sacrifices are stated 
to have taken place while the Slave 
‘Trade was in its full vigour, and 
sometimes in the actual presence of 
the slave traders who varrate the 
transactions, and who would have 
been willing to pay the full price 
ior the victims, had the King con- 
sented to change their destination 
from death to slavery. Ina speech, 
which Mr. Dalzell, the historian of 
Dahomey, puts into the mouth of 
the King of that country, he is made, 
with asingular disregard to the main 


(Dec, 
object for which Mr. Dalzel| ap. 
pears tu have written his book, ty 
declare, that the state of the Slave 
Trade has no influence on the nun. 
ber of persous who may be saeri. 
ficed ; and that no pecuniary consi. 
deration would be of any avail jy 
preventing the sacrifice. Here they 
we have a satisfactory proof of the 
impotence of the Slave Trade j,, 
lessening the extent of this evil, 
while on the other hand we may 
fairly presume that this horrid traf. 
fic, by perpetuating the barbarism, 
and stimulating the ferocity of the 
natives, is a great, if not the princi- 
pal, obstacle to the success of any 

attempts to diminish it. 

But Mr. Corry’s reasoning, let it 
be remembered, applies, not to 
Dahomey or Ashantee, of which he 
knows nothing, but to the wind. 
ward coast of Aftica. There, he 
aflirms, from what he calls “ un- 
doubted authority,” that “ when 
slaves have been redundant. human 
sacrifices have been offered,” Why 
did he not produce this authority ? 
He must have been aware that the 
entire stream of evidence, from the 
first agitation of this momentous 
question to the present day, has 
been against the existence of human 
sacrifices on the windward coast. 
In the year 1799, a bill was before 
parliament for abolishing the Slave 
Trade in this very district. Persons 
who had resided there for years 
were called to give evidence on this 
occasion, and their evidence went 
to disprove the fact of which Mr. 
Corry is so confident. Nay, it then 
appeared, that a few years before, 
on the breaking out ‘of the revo- 
lutionary war, the Slave Trade on 
the coast had been almost entirely 
suspended, and that in consequence 
there had been a great redundancy 
of slaves. Instead, however, of 


being sacrificed, many of them were 
put to work, and as Mr. Park also 
admits, incorporated among the gru- 
mettas, and thus were no longer Ha- 
ble to be sold, but became possessed 
of all the privileges which Mr. 
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Corry states to be the happy lot of 
rhe Bance Island slaves. 
jp was the more necessary that 
\r. Corry should produce his au- 
-hority for the fact which he here 
jserts to bave happened, because 
+ is made the great ground of his 
aroument in favour of the humanity 
of the Slave Trade. But even 11 
his statement were true, as It ts 
ynost unquestionably false™, it would 
afford no palliation of the Slave 
Trade. For to what is the redun- 
dancy of slaves at any particular 
seriod to be attributed, but tothe 
variations in the European demand ¢ 
Let that demand cease, and the 
manufactory of slaves to meet it will 
also cease. 

sut is there not room to appre- 
hend that the slaves who may be 
brought from the interior to the 
coast, in the hope of a market, will 
be massacred when found to be no 
lonzer saleable? Weare authorized 
hy the concurrent testimony already 
alluded to, of Mr. Park, and of the 
centlemen examined before the 
House of Lords in 1799, to afhrm 
‘hat no such massacre would take 
place. In the year 1792 the Slave 
‘Trade wasatits height: nearly $0,000 
slaves were carried from the coast 
inthat year. The war with France 
oecasioned a sudden and almost en- 
tire cessation of this trade for about 
avear anda half. Many slaves, 
during the first part of that period, 
were brought from the interior, 
but it did not appear that even one 
of them was put to deatht. They 
were purchased at reduced prices, 
and employed in the cultivation of 
ree Grin the manufacture of salt. 
And it was admitted that one effect 
of the absence of slave ships from 


* How did it happen tat this horrid 
‘ustom should have wholly escaped the in- 
telligent researches of Dr. Winterbottom, 
and the extensive observation of Mr. Park? 

+ Many intelligent slave traders resided 
onthe coast during the whole of this pe- 
nod, who would eagerly have laid hold of 
Any such occurrence, as favouring their 
“se; but no instance of the kind has 

er been brought forward by them, 


a 
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the coast, was a cessation of those 
predatory wars, which had furnish- 
ed a large part of the supply of 
slaves. (See evidence before the 
House of Lords in 1799.) 

Mr. Corry wishes to insinuate, 
p. 73, that the Slave Trade did 
little more than rid Aftica of her 
convicts; and that as the number of 
executions and transportations from 
the United Kingdom is greater in 
proportion to its population, than 
the number of slaves exported from 
Africa; humanity may be greatly 
consoled by this consideration. He 
iiimself however admits in the very 
next page, that “accusations are 


_ often used to procure slaves ;” that 


“the alleged crime of witchcraft 
is a common means by which the 
chiefs increase their accusations, 
and consequently the number of 
their slaves;” and that “ the crimes 
by which the chiefs obtain the con- 
demnation and disposal of their 
subjects, are nearly al] imaginary.” 
p. 74}. What is the particular cha- 
racter of Mr. Corry’s humanity 
which can derive consolation from 
a trade pregnant with such effects 
we will not pretend to say ; but for 
ourselves we confess that we are in- 
capable-of extracting comfort from 
aay such source, nor do we envy 
the process by which the art of 
doing so must have been attained. 
The reader’ will perceive that 
one of the objections made by Mr. 
Corry to the abolition of the Slave 
Trade, arises from the misery which 
will be occasioned to the wretched 
Atrican, by our abandoning him to 
the unregulated avarice of other 
nations. We contess that we can 
give Mr. Corry no credit for this 
atlected commiseration. Whatever 
force there may have been, how- 
ever, in the objection, at an earlier 
period of the discussion, is now re- 


t See also p. 49. Mr. Corry there 
states his passing through a remarkably 
fertile country, but he adds, ‘* amidst this 
animating landscape we beheld deserted 
villages, ravaged by the ferocious hand of 
man, and all the traces of barbarous de- 
vastation.” 
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moved ; there being, at the present 
moment, no nation which can en- 
gage in the Slave Trade which Great 
Britian and America have consented 
to abandon. It is unnecessary there- 
fore to dwell on this point. 
Another of Mr. Corry’s argu- 
ments in favour of the Slave Trade 


is drawn from the unwillinguess of 


the negro slaves in the West Indies 
to return to Africa (p. 114.) But 
what does this prove, even on his 
own shewing, but their unwilling- 
ness to burst the bonds which they 
have formed in their new situation, 
for the desperate chance of retracing 
their steps to their native village, 
attended as that chance would ‘be 
with the almost certain peril of be- 
coming a second time the prey of the 
incendiary, or the kidnapper, and 
again aeountering “the deathful 
horrors of a slave ship’ s hold,” the 
humilhation and terror of a negro- 
sale, with the possibility of a servi- 
tude still more oppressive than that 
to which they are now doomed ? 

Mr. Corry appears to have ad- 
mitted into his mind the singular 
idea, that our true policy with re- 
spect to Africa, is first to civilize 
her, and then, by means of this 
civilization, to abolish the Slave 
Trade. He doesnot seem to compre- 
hend, what his own beok abundant- 
ly proves, that this very trade has 
been the great obstacle to the civi- 
lization of Africa. By the adoption 
of his ingenious expedient, there- 
fore, the perpetuity of the Slave 
Trade would be secured ; and not- 
withstanding all Mr. C.’s professions 
of humanity, we are by no means 
clear that this was not a consumma- 
tion which he devoutly wished. 

As it might be expected from an 
advocate of the Slave Trade, Mr. 
Corry takes great pains to depre- 
ciatethe labours of the Sierra Leone 

Company, and to impress on the 
minds of his readers an ideaof their 
folly and improvidence, and of the 
incapacity of those whom they em- 
ploy to fulfil their benevolent de- 
signs. The great proof, however, 
which he adduces of their want of 
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{Dery . 
wisdom, 1s that they did not « ey). 
ploy their funds in the established 
commerce of the country,” ang, 
having “ purchased slaves from 4. 
wide an extent as was practicable” 
that they did not employ them jy 
that eapacity, p. 128. Inshort, tho, 
ought, according . Mr. Corry’ 
convenient code morals, (by 
which, as he siebeeallls remarks, 
even virtue itself must modj fy to 
its standard many considerations o 
moral evil, more particularly jn. 
political point of view, that it may 
the more eflectually establish its 
principles,” p.75,) to have them- 
selves engaged, on a great scale, jn 
the very practices which in others 
they condemned as in the highest 
degree flagitious. Mr. Corry has 
not condescended to teli us with 
what consistency this company 
could come before the legislature oj 
their country, and urge, on mora! 
and religious grounds, the extine. 
tion of this horrid traffic, if they 
themselves were adding to its hor- 
rors, and fattening on the misery of 
its wretched victims. They might 
have talked indeed with Mr. Corry 
of gradual abolition, and in this the 
best. friends of the Slave Trade 
would gladly have joined them; but 
would they have thereby contribut- 
ed to the abolition of the Slave 
Trade? On the contrary, from their 
conduct that trade would have de- 
rived a sanction which, perhaps 
might have rendered it perpetual 
Let Mr. Corry read the report made 
by the Directors of this company to 
the proprietors in 1794, wherein 
they detail the dreadful aggrava- 
tions of guilt and wretchedness, 
which were found, on a closer in 
spection, to attend the Slave Trace, 
and then let him say whether even 
his system of morality could supply 
a justification of theirconduct,which 
would satisfy any man of honour 
aud conscience, had they, with such 
facts before them, polluted them: 
selves with the touch of this trade 
of infamy and blood. Does Mr. 


Corry imagine that they would have 
riscn mn the estimation of the pub- 
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frst admitting the ‘* abo- 

jable? nature of the evils atten- 
minabie B 


s+ on the Slave Trade, and then 
opavely pleading for its prolonga- 


: yn? ‘Would not the language ot 


i feeling and humanity (we say 
thing of c conscience and rectitude ) 
wave been this? “ Tellime not of the 
wood L may possibly effect by em- 
harking inthis trade. ‘Tell me not 
fihe evil I may possibly prevent, 
my me no evil can be so great as 
‘hat oa lending my countenance to 
raud, 1% apne, and murder; as that 
of my ae instigating theie perpe- 
ration, and sharing in their pro- 
fits? Thus spoke and thought the 
proprietors | of the Sierra Leone Com- 
pany, ane in this spirit did their 
servants act: and they have at 
all attained the reward of their 
consistence y. The increasing light 
which, through their means, has 
been shed on ‘the real nature of the 
Slave Trade, and on the capabilities 
of Africa, has bad its effeet with the 
public and with parliament; and 
that effect has suffered no diminution 
trom even a momentary suspicion 
of their having been actuated hy 
sinister motives. They have lost, 
indeed, the money which they sub- 
scribe 7 but they have cained their 
end, wal they have pained it with 
unblemished re putation. They have 
lived to see the downfal of the 
Slave Trade. They have lived long 
enough to lay a foundation for the 
improvement of Africa, on which, 
under the fostering care of the Bri- 
tish Government and the African 
lustitution, and above all, under the 
Divine plessing, a permanent, ex- 
tensive, and cuiltles ss structure of 
happiness and } prosperity is likely, 
ve we trust, to be speedily erect- 
That the Sierra Leone Company 
tailed in some of their objects, 
has “te nu fully admitted in their own 
reports, where they have stated with 
O} ope nness and precision, the causes 
of that failure; causes very dif- 
ferent from iene which Mr. Corry 
would assign, They have failed, 
according to this writer, chiefly we 
ause they exercised a fastidious 
Cunist, Opserv. No. 72. 
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——we with respect to the 
lave Trade. He likewise, without 
oral and we believe contrary to the 


Jact, traces their misfortunes in part 


to “ a want of unanimity,” and to 
the © anarchy and confusion which 
distracted their councils.” (p. 7.) 
Neglect and improvidence are also 
heavily charged against those who 
Were ‘intrusted with the manage- 
ment of their aflairs. (p. 76, &c.) 
Nothing isobviously more easy than 
to account for a want of success in 
any given instance, by such allega- 
tions as these , ESpEC ially if the pra 
dentcautionot Mr. Corry be etal 
ed. ‘That gentleman, in bringing for 
ward his accusations, has, for the 
most part, wisely confined himself 
to general assertions, the imaccura- 
cy of which it must always be dif- 
ficult to expose. ‘The credit how- 
ever which is due to such assertions, 
may be very fairly estimated from 
the correctness of those particular 
facts which he selects from the 
mass of evidence before him, with 
a view to give force and validity to 
his conclusions. Of such facts, in- 
deed, Mr. Corry has been very 
sparing: we bave been able to note 
only ONE in the whole compass of 
this volume, while page after page 
is filled with vague and indefinite 
abuse. ‘This one fact we feel it to 
be our duty tolay before our readers. 
Mr. Corry, after remarking that the 
position and extensive influence of 
the Foolah nation entitle their King 
to a high consideration in any 
scheme for an establishment on the 
coast, thus proceeds: 

‘* So impressed was this chief of the be- 
neficial advantages to be derived from agri- 
culture, that he tendered land, cattle, men, 
&c. to the agents of the Sicrra Leone Com- 
pany, only requesting from them in return 
a delegated superintendance; but, strange 
to tell, this disposition was not cultivated 
nor improved ; nor was the further offer of 
the King of Laby, and his high priest, to 
place their sons under the protection of the 
Company, to be sent to England and edu- 
cated. A more important step could not 
have been taken to attain the object of the 
Directors, than this of attaching the 
Foolah nation to their interest.” (p. 94.) 
And in another place he affirms 

5 N 
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Re; y 
of the Foolahs was 
unaccountably nev- 
Sierra Leone 


that the King 
strangely and 
lecte d by the 
(p. 5 

ite we will venture to assert, not- 
withstanding the confidence which 
Mr. Corry claims to be due 
personal observations and inquirics, 
(p. vill.) that the whole of this state- 
ment is not only unfair, but 
lutely uutrue. We proceed to the 
rook, ’ 

The colony of Sierra Leone was 
beeun in March 1702. ‘The colo- 
nists had then to clear away the 
thick woods which covered the sur- 
face of the earth, descending to the 
very banks of the river, before they 
could find room even to pitch their 


AO e!\| TLS, 


to bis 


abso- 


tents. Che illhealth infwhich many of 
them had landed, in consequence of 


the prevalence ofan epidemic fever 
on shipboard, becanie almost univer- 
sal, as the rainy season advanced® 
and the labour necessary tor 
ing proper accommaor lation for about 
1,200 persons Was 


b 


SCCUr- 
necessarily sus- 
pended for many months, The whole 
of the year 1793 was occ pie din pro- 
viding for the wants of the colony, 
by the erection of houses, the allot- 
ment of lands, and the cucourage- 
ment of agriculture ; and in explor- 
ing the resources of the neighbour- 
ing rivers. The Foolah nation ap- 
pears to have become an early ob- 
ject of the attention of the Compa- 
hy’s government. 
January 179-4, 2 deputation was sent 


to the King of that country, consist- 


ing of two of the most intelligent 
servants of the wee ha who 


? 


carricd with them suitable presents 

aud were imstructed to pursue ey ery 
practicable expedient for acquiring 
the 
the Foolah Ki 


Commerce 


ng, and for opening a 
I commun! ication with ya 
It wou! id be impossible, 


! 
Tore ri. 
i 


nec jas r} anordinary review, to 
give cur readers a particular ac- 

* Th pt riodiecal rains begin to fall in 
Ay but itis the | rendo: May be- 


fore they become inteuse. They begin to 


relax In September, and cease entirely in 


nk Cn) *e Aprr 3 
w OF Wii § “ACcCcoNunNt OF 4 


In the month of 


cood opinion and confidence of 





fri » # {Dre 
count of the incidents which orn. 
red in the course of this ex peditio, , 
Suffice it to say, that after Over. Ke 
COMIN a variety of obstacles, and 
travelling on foot upwards of 3¢ 
miles inland, the travellers aryiy, 
at Teembo, the capital of Footal 


a town containing 8,000) inhi, 
tauts, and bearing marks of ciy), & 
zation, far superior to any thip y 


which had previously been see 
upon the coast. Al Imamé Sady, 


the hing, beceived the strane 
very graciously ; and they h 


Many opportunities of putting 

nd the chiefs who *tidi re : 
souk. in complete possession of the 
views of the Sierra Leone Comp 
nv. So much pleased was this i: 
cit Monarch with the COM. : 
ations V. hich Were Ti ade to hiy . 
ALXIOUS LO HNpro ? 


Oe 


iceman 1. 
aikad so Wads Lie 


the intercourse \\ hieh had thus hey 7 
opened, that he ordered three of hi 
hiets to attend the Company’s 


i 
ficers to Sierra i.eone, in order 
the Governor the n 
cessary steps tor establishing a con 
ventententrepot, at which the vor 
cattle, rice, and other produce oi 
Footah might be exchanged for th 
merchandize of Europe. A guar’ 
ef 500 men conducted them to th 
sea coast. ‘The travellers, acco 
panied by the Foolah chiels, 
rived at Sierra Leone in May : 
June 1794; and every thi B eaving 
been settled to the n aaa: | 
tionof the parties, 
returned to Teembo: the thirc 
mained at the colony. One of 
points agreed upon was, that at ' 
termination of the rainy season, 
Company should establish a fact 
in the Rio Pongas, to which t 
Foolahs might bring their produce 
and the King was so. dissatisficu 
with the slave traders, as to expie> 
an intention of forbidding his st» 
jects to trade with them in future, 


4) 


[t was also fully understood, that ‘ 


arrange with 


. , ? 
two oi those cil 
? 


+ Footah is the name of the country 
habited by this nation of Foolahs, ane 


supposed to occupy a space of about ~ 
miles from East te West, 
from Noith to South. 


and about 14 
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and the sons of se- 


“or FS « 
the hing, 


of tui 
; other ehiefs, mnclauding the 
of ot Laby, would be placed 
ender the Governor’s care, ith order 
7 there Deng sent to kineland tor 
yHcatuion. Thus stood BATES TR, 
en in September 179 4a Preneh 
Or ottacked the colony ’ de- 
raved the Company ’Ss warehouses 
hipping, and deprived their 
servauts OF The means ofcarry neon 
commercial operations natil 


supplies of e2oods should 
from England. No 
vever, bad the colony recoy ered 
from this blow (indeed within six 
seven months of its occurrence) 
han the requisite measures were 
ken for establishing the proposed 
in the Rio Pongas. The 
slave traders, resident in 
their combined 
and influence, first to. pre- 
cont the formation of the estabiish- 
nif, and a fterwards to render it 
bortive. TI ney laboured to incuce 
echiets to refuse the ( ompany a 


SOOHCY, 


lropeal 
river, used 


MOWel 


tof land on which to erect their 
vildings; and failing in this de- 
sion, they afterwards endeavoured, 
hut with similar success, to insti- 
ite the natives destroy and 
the factory. All) means 
tointuse prejudicesagainst 
the Company inte the minds of the 
Foolihs, as well as of the natives (the 
whom the factory 
fixed; and it appeared that per- 
i") re even employed to way- 
hy and murder, or kidnap the Foo- 
ans “ho were on ‘thats way to the 
with produce. These ex- 
:, not to mention. others 
Wich were resorted to with the 
bey , necessarily tended to in- 
l, sad even Lo prevent come 
id intercourse with the F _— 
‘See evidence, House of Lords,1799.) 
Nor was this the only step which 
“was taken by the Sierra Leone Com- 
pany sagents,with a view to improve 
those prospects of benefit to Africa 
Which the mission to Teembo had 
opened, A number of settlers, con- 
sisting of not fewer than fifteca or 
sixteen persons, some of thei hus- 


tO 
Bes _ 
HiUnGel 


} 
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pieheele es 


ee mer 
anon ge 


+ . 
hic tory 


her 
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some them me- 
( HANICS, were induced to come from 
Jets bringing with them the 
nee vols, Implements of bus- 
in order to form au agri- 
settlement in the Foolah 
country, under the promised pro- 
of the King, When they 
eached the however, and 
li: had a nearer View ol the diffic ulties 
of the undertaking, they were de- 
terred from executing their pur- 
pose, partly by a dread of the cli- 
and partly by ap prehen- 
which were excited in their 
minds! Vv those who, like Mr. Corry, 
were friendly to the Slave Trade, 
and untriendly to the Company. 


bandmen, and of 
lond, 

CSsad VY { 
bandry, &e. 


cultural 


tection 


coast, 


Meal C, 


SITIOS, 


The event,-it must be admitted, 
proved that those apprehensions 
were not altogether vain. A civil 


broke out soon after 
among the Foolahs, in which the 
hing, whose offer Mr. Corry ac- 
cuses the Company of neglecting, 

was killed, and the person who 
seized the vacant throne, though he 
still professed himself friendly to 
the Company, yet did not consider 

himself to be bound by the pro- 
mises of his predecessor, and cer- 
tainly manifested no disposition to 
fultil them, but a disposition, on the 
contrary, to give the usual encou- 
ragement to the Slave Trade. Even 
with respect to the Foolah youths, 

who were to have been educated in 
Evxgland, an application was made 
tor them, waite Al Imamé Sadoo 
was stillalive. The Foolah chief, 

who had “sae left at the colony, 
was sent to Teembo with a request, 

that they might be allowed to ac- 
company him on his return. The 
application, however, was refused, 

on the alleged ¢ ground ot the dan- 
ger te which they would be ex: 
posed in crossing the sea, while 
the war between Great Britain 
and France continued. Indeed, i 

would have seemed, toa less pre- 
judiced observer than Mr. Corry, 
hardly probable, considering the 
pains which were employed by the 
Company’s servants abroad, to in- 
the Atrican chicfs 


commotion 


iO SéLbd 


G UCEe 
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their children to Enevla 
cation, 


nd for edu- 
( ind « mployed successtully, 


about twenty having 


heen sent 
over,) that an yv opportunity of ob- 
taining the charge of educating 
these Foolal youths should bave 
been neglected. 
Atter this detail, it would be 

pertinent to point out the 

which belongs to this solitary 


im- 


truth, 
exemplification of Mr. 
neral charges. 
however, 


Corry’s ge- 
We may fair ly say, 
kv uno disce omnes. 

[Ina similar spirit are conceived 
almostall Mr. Corry’s remarks with 
respect to this Company. He at- 
tributes their want of success, not 
to the unexpect ted prolongation, 


and counteracting effects, of the 
Slave Trade, whose ageuts were 
busied, in every direction, in stir- 


ring up disaffection within the co- 
lony, and hostility without ; seduc- 
ing the Company’s servants, and 
the settlers from their allegiance 3 
misrepresenting the Company’ 

views, and misconstruing their con- 
duct :—not to the war with France, 


which during the first ten years of 


the Company’ s existence, aggra- 

vated their difficulties, obstructed 
their commerce, aud led to the cap- 
ture of their sbips, the destruction 
of their colony, and almost to the 
annihilation of their capital ;—not 
to the necessity under which they 
were laid of defraving, with a ca- 
pital thus reduce ‘d-in less than three 


years to one third of its original 


amount, all those civil and milit ary 
xpenses, whie h, in ey ery other 
case, have been de ‘frayed by the 


pare nt state ;—not in short to any 
of the causes which really contri- 
buted to impede their progress ;— 
but to their not buying slaves; to 
their not employing slaves ; and to 
gome other circumstances, 
had no existence, but in the 
imagination of Mr. Corry. 
All he has said for example, on 
the subject of distracted councils, 
we believe to be equally unfounded 
with his statement respecting the 
Foolah King. He strangely blun- 
ders likewise in supposing, that the 


which 
fertile 
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Afr: Cd. [D; = 
EA. 
a Mmpany Ss object was to destroy 
slavery in Africa. They eaterts 
ed no such romantic idea, Th 
Slave Trade, carried on by Byy 
peans to the coast of Africa, wags th, 
hjectof their hostility. The cj 
nistituttons of that country, thy, 
Wisely conceived, must be lef 
feel the silent influence of pr 
gressive civilization. Myr. Co); 
further wishes his readers to | 
lieve, that the Sierra Leone Co 
pany expected to improve the ¢ 


dition of Africa, not by means ¢. 
agriculture, commerce *, and thy 
arts of civilized life; but by Lie 


fulminations of zealots, and theore. 
tical speculators: and then he - 
ceeds to talk very learnedly o 
pocritical grimace, enthusiasm, 
&c. p. 78. 

LE Ve ry inte Mh ise nt res ide T wi I] feel, 
that the value of such de nuncia. 
tions as these must greatly depend 
on the character of the indivi 
wiinehicusthen Mtacaiaciuain, 
of dissipated habits, stigmatize : 
other as a methodist and enthusiay 
we are apt to conclude, that the 
person so stigmatized is probably. 
member of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice. If the reproach: 
ful terms should be used by a ner 
formalist, we should natur ally reg 

the object of his hostility aS OU 
who might not only unite in sup 
pressing vice, but who might be s- 
berly engaged in pursuing christia 
holiness. And it is only when we 
satisfied that the person, whe 
uses these terms, is not only a mai 
of moderation, but pious and intel- 
ligent, that we are induced to give 
him credit for their a ppropriate ap 
plication. If we judge of Mr 


hy: 


‘eS 
‘ 
Ww! 





are 


¥ So 
pany 


fully persuaded were the Com- 
of the benefits to be derived 
Africa, from the prosecution of a com- 
merce inher natural productions, that they 
continued to prosecute it, under the ty 
mense disadvantage of a competition with 
the slave traders,who, by the very circum: 
stance of their dealing in slaves, were ene 
bled ta carry on a trade in produce at 
less expense than others ; until their fundé 
were ng longer adequate to the object. 
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Corpy’s vague charges of enthu- 
1. hypocritical erimace, &c. 
iar’ rules, we shall not feel 

- strony inclination, at least on 

. . evidence, to condemn the Sierra 

Leone Company, or their servatits, 

of erring in this respect. ‘That 
is little likely to appreciate, at 

ir fair worth, the religious prin- 
los. and moral conduct of others, 
ho while he prates and vapours 
out °° aan principles hu- 
manity and justice,’ (p. 53.) can 
pina ee rec ee the icllowing 


it St. Jazo,a black officer conducted 

vs to the Governor, who received us with 
liteuess, and gave us an invitation to din- 
The town and garrison were quite 
,astate of activity and bustle ; an offi- 
eer of hich rank, and iong = residence 
among them, had just paid the debt of na- 
ture, and his body was laid in state in the 
hapel, in all his paraphernalia. The 
rreater part of the monks, from the mo- 
nastery of St. Jago, were assembled on 
this oceasion, to sing requieins for his soul ; 
and the scene was truly solemn, and im- 
pressive. We met these ministersof reli- 
cion at dinner, but how changed from that 
ravity of demeanour, which distinguished 
them in their acts of external worship. 
The Governor’s excellent Madeira was 
uken inthe most genuine spirit of devo- 
tion, accompanied by fervent exclama- 
lions upon its excellent qualities. Upon 
perceiving, this boly fervency in the pious 
fraternity, we plied them closely, and fre- 
guently joined them in fiowing bumpers, 
vutii their ardour began to sink into brutal 
stupidity, and the morning’s 
rec 


r IT 
hehlan 


hymns were 
ito revelry and bacchanalian 
roar. When we came ashore the next 
morning, we were highly entertained with 
the anecdotes related to us of the pranks 
performed during the night by the convi- 
vial priests, many of whom were unable to 
fulfil the duties of the altar, at the usual 
hour of prayer,” P. 25. 

Mr. Corry ventures to affirm, that 
the capital of the Sierra Leone 
«" . . ] rol : 
01 mpeny has been “ unhappily cr- 


2 


pended without effect.” ‘That it has 


been expended is true, but certain- 
ly not without effects, which will 
appear in the eye both of political 
wisdom, and of enlightened huma- 
nity, to afford an ample return for 
‘he expenditure. We are aware 


fe 


- . An ’ , 4 % y - 9 sts 
oI ry & 43 c OuUNL of 4 if) ae Le bp | 
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that to politicians and pibiiantoro- 
pists of Mr. Corrv’s school, the 
ellects Miah 


€ 
: trivial 
appear trivial aud un- 
: ? + \> , a > - 
HN portan Hut we make our ane 
peal to less partial judges ; we make 
our appeal ice tiie Wrtiso 
” tg ° 1 j a? 
lechigs of the public at. large 
while we ask, iH it be nothing to 
' 5 ° ; ' 
i} ve even coneerved hose Dtaws 
, ' ’ | } . 
beneficence, which led to th 
tulion of this mnterestinge cotonv -: 


"> “a aa } ‘ , e- 7 
and much more to have continued 


tO pursue them for SO Many years, 
In the face of obloquy and ridi- 
cule, pPposition and discourage- 


( 
ment, | 


, loss and disappointment, ca- 
lamities which would have been 
deemed suthcient to shake the con- 
stancy of the most resolute, and 
ingratitude which must have ex- 
hausted benevolence less ardent 
and persevering than that of the 
persons in question? Is it — 
to have contributed so largely ; 
they have done to drag the Slave 
Trade into the light of day, and to 
reveal it in the view ot a hesitating 
levislature, in all its hideousness, 
deformity, and guilt? Is it nothing 
to have detected and exposed the 
artifices and misrepresentations, by 
which the actors in this horrid tra- 
vedy, and their abettors, laboured 
to delude the ignorant multitude ? 
Is it nothing to have proved beyond 
the reach of farther controversy, 
that the intellectual powers of the 
African are on a level with those 
of his oppressors; that he is capa- 
ble of comprehending and fulfil- 
ling every civil and social obliga- 
tion; and that he can feel, in “all 
their force and potency, those con- 
siderations by which Christianity 
raises the views of its votaries above 
‘this visible diurnal sphere, ” and 
eives hima reversionary interest IR 
the elories of heaven? Is it no- 
thine to have communicated the 
be ‘nefits flowing from a knowledge 
f letters, and from Christian in 
caetek to hundreds of negroes 
on the coast of Africa: and by a 
careful education in this country, 


to have elevated the character of 


several of the children of Afri- 


&.. 
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ean chiefs, and directed their minds 
to objects of “" very first impor- 
tance to their brethren, both in a 
civil and siliadiake view ? Is it no- 
thing to have ascertained that the 
cultivation of every valuable article 
of tropical export may be intro- 
duced into Africa; that negroes, 1 
astate of freedom, ure susceptible 
of those motives to industry and 
laborious exertion which influence 
white men; and that many African 
chiefs are ‘el iently enlightene (l 
to compre -hend, and sufficie tly pa- 
triotic to encourage, schemes of im- 
provement? Is it nothing to have 
demonstrated, that negroes may be 
governed by the same mild laws 
which are found consistent with 
the maintenance of rational liberty, 
even in this kingdom; nay, that 
they may be safely, and advauti Ise- 
ously entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of those laws, not ouly as 
jurors, but as judicial assessors? Is 
it nothing to have retrieved the 
eredit of the British, we may add, 
of the Christian name, on the con- 
tinent of Africa, and to have con- 
vineed its inhabitants, “ that bene- 
volence and good faith may really 
reside under a white comples sion: 
and that there are Laglishmen, whe, 
far from kidnapping the merchant 
ov labourer who puts himself in 
their power, desire nothing but his 
improvement and happiness " )” 
And, to bring our questions to a 
conclusion, 1s it nothing to have 
established, : 

Africa, a colony provided with co- 
pious means both of defence and 
subsistence, which may serve as an 


emporinnn of commerce, a school of 


industry, and atvountain of know- 
ledge, civilization, and religions 


light, to the inhabitants of that 
continent; and which,in no Jong 
time may ‘richly repay to Britain, 


every benefit she can hestow, by 


opening a wide and continu; iy ele 


* See Report of the African Institution, 
printed by Phillips, George Yard, Lom- 
bard Street, p. 54, where this subject is 
ably, and largely discussed. 


in a centrical part of 





Dr, 
creasing mart for those manyfy. 
tures, and that commerce, why) 
the inveterate bostility of Boys. 


parte has excluded from their an. 
cient channels +? We cannot ad. 
mire the. structure of that man’s 
mind, who does not feel the max, 
tude of cHlects, or who cap. 
for one moment, put them in com. 
petition with the pecuniary sacyj. 
fices, Which have been incurred {oy 
their attainment. 

We must now hasten to close thje 
review; but we think it proper, 
first, to recur to a point which has 
been already noticed, we mean the 
anthor’s style of composition, 

Where Mr. Corry confines hin. 
self to simple narration, and docs 
not ailect fine writing, we meet 
with comparatively little to provoke 
criticism; but whenever he ains Ea 
at discrimination, or atte mpts to he 
argumentative or impressive, he 
cenerally becomes trifling, absurd, 
or bombastic; and one or two 
happy specimens of the figure o) 
speech, vulgarly — nonsense, 
might * p roduced from his paces, 

‘* Ttis from females alone that man ¢ 
rives his highest happiness in this hile; 


] 
tuese 


and, in all situations to which he is ex 
posed, the 
whom his sorrows are soothed 
alleviated, and his 
while compassion is their prominent cha- 
racteristic, and sympathy aleading prin 
their minds.” P. 19, 

oe Leone ts 
from Ww 


they are assuasive agents, by 


, his suffer 
Ins griets 


SUDEUCH 3 





emle of 
a central situation, 
ence evolution is to proceed with 
requisite facility.’? P. 21. 

‘The nations upon the windward coast 
are in general! little influenced by belief 
in their actions.” (Belicfof what ?) ** Thes 
are extremely jealous of white men, 
Signing, aud 
there are, ithstanding, 


de- 





ferocious, cowardly 5 buat 








notw a great varicty 


of localities existing among them, 








and it 
will be found, that their climate and ha- 
bits are closely assimilated.” P, 65. 

‘* Notwithstanding the cunning and 








simulation which characterizes (clarac- 
terize) these people, they are gorcrow, 
pen, and hospitable.’ P. 96. 

“They” (i.e. the Sierra Leone Com- 
pany,) ‘‘ should have employed then 


(purchased slaves gradually misinm tted,) 


- 


+ Ibid, p. 5 





2 and 02. 


























-as the agents to their tribe, to make 
ap to them the arcana of wealth in 
dormant through hereditary 


idolatry.” 


hel country, 


and superstitious 


arbarism 
‘Thus may the long seclusion of the 
african from the light of truth and re- 
ealed religion be annihilated, his invete- 
| jealousy allayed, his nature regenerat- 
ed, and his barbarism fall before the ema- 
ations of enlightened existence.” P. 83, 
Of this last passage, the author 


appears to be so enamoured, that 
it again, almost verba- 


rat 


he repe ats 
tim, p. 1 29. 

It is, perhaps, scarcely worth 
while to remark, that Mr. C orry 
«peaks of lions and tigers, as among 
the animals of Sierra Leone and 
its vicinity, although no trace has 
heey discovered of their ever hav- 
ine existed in that district, and cer- 
tainty none are to be found there 
at present. Tlis map very properly 
makes the island of Bananas to lie 
about ten leagues to the southward 
of Sierra Leone, but his plate places 
them in relative situations, which 
are wholly irreconcileable with this 
position. 

We have not given any absiract 
( Mr. Corry’s plan for the civi- 
lization of Africa, both because it 
would Occupy too much space to 
examine all the heterogeneous pro- 
positions of which it ts composed, 
tnd because whatever there ts in it 
deserving of attention will be found 
either in our review of Mr. Wil- 
herforce’s letter to his Constituents, 
(Number for April, p. 260.) or in 
the report of the African Institu- 
tion already referred to. 

We trust that our readers will 
excuse the length into which we 
have gone in this article, as it’ap- 
peared to be important, at the pre- 
‘ent moment, to prevent muiscon- 


ar ption on the subject of which 
Etreats 
a ————— 
‘ J ‘ P 1 . . ’ ia 
i heller ta the Chairman of the Last 
fnedia Company, on the Danger of 


aeyaiug ta the Religious Opi- 
of the Natives of India; and 
the Views of the British and 
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9 
> directed 
‘THOMAS go etenery 


Foreign Bible Society, ¢ 
to India. By 


Esq. Senior Merchant of the 
sengal Establishment. London. 


Ridgway, 1807. Price Is. 


WueEn we first saw the letter be- 
fore us, we were disposed to regard 
it as one of those impotent efforts 
of the enemies of Christianity, with 
which the French revelation has 
unhappily made us so well acquain- 
ed, and which, while it served to 
indicate the malignant hostility of 
the mind from which it had pro- 
ceeded to all that is true in reli- 
gion, or excellent in morals, would 
produce no feeling in the Christian 
reader, but that of commiseration 
for its unhappy author. No sooner, 
however, had Mr. Twining thought 
proper to add to this pamphlet the 
weight of his respectable name, 
and to announce it as only the 
precursor of a motion, which he 
intended to bring betore the Court 
of East India Proprietors, for ex- 
pelling from liimdostan all the 
Christian missionaries, Who are iow 
labouring in that extensive, but 
neglected field ; and for preventing 
the Holy Scriptures from being 
circulated in the languages of the 
East, than we began view if 
with different eves, and to consider 
ourselves called upon to expose, as 
far as we were able, the weakness, 
and, we would add, without mean- 
ing any personal offence, the wick- 
edness of the views which it 
mulgates, Weare the more anxious 
to do this, because we have ob. 
served, with no small regret, that 
Mr, Twining has found some sup- 
porters among those whose loca! 
knowledge and popular talents 
may perhaps give to their opinions 
more credit than they really de- 
serve. 

It is not 


to 


) ro- 


our intention to enter, 
at present, on the defence of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

‘his has already ‘been done, with 
his usual ability, by one of the Se- 
cretaries of that society, the Reve- 
rend Mr. Owen, to whose Letter t@# 





#00 yy 


Mdward Parry, Esq. (published 
by ftlatchard) we beg to refer our 
readers. All we imtend to do at 
t, indeed all we can do, 
considerations, on 
the general subject of Indian mis- 


prest 1} 


4 


! 
mtg state those 


sions, Which have presented them- 
selves toour minds on We hasty view 
we have had time to take of it. If 
should find them less 
coneoected than could be wished, 


they must attribute it to our sense 


Our re iden > 


of the urgency of the occasion, 
should 
occur in bringing the matter be- 
fore them, and pressing on their 
minds its magnitude and haiget- 
tance. They may have to complain 
that our ideas are ill arranged or 
lmperfectly enounc ed; but we trust 
they will find these unavoidable 
cle i" cts ¢ COW pensat ted | V their truth 
It is true we 


. . : ’ 
which requires that no delay 
i ° 


and justice. have never 
crossed the lineas Mr. Twining has 
done, and we are too poor to be 
proprietors of In lia stock ; yet we 
have the presumption to think, that 
with a moderate stock of general 
princip les, and a sincere love for 
the truths of Christianity, we are 
capable of forming a sound judg- 
ment on the questions under dis- 
cussion. 

What then is it, we would ask, 
which these alarmisis dread ¢ They 
insist, that any attempt to convert 
the inhabitants of Hindostan will 
issue in the ruin of our Eastern em- 
pire. But of these it we hitants the 
birehe r classes are for ihe most part 
Mussulmans, and the lower classes 
Gentoos. Will then the progress 
of Christianity among the poor 
Pariars, or even among the Sowdras 
and Banyanus, very greatly excite 
the jealousy ofa true believer in the 
Koran? {s the disciple of Mahomet 
likely to bing the destruction of 
idolatry with ie indignation 


’ 


Or should some proud Mogul be 
won over to the faith of Jesus ; 
does Mr. Twining, and the terro- 
} 


rists who adopt lis sentiments, fan- 
cy, that the Hindocs will rise by 


millons to avenge the down fal of 
cheir persecutors ¢ Are the fires of 


eview of Twining’s Letter 


on Missions to Hindostun. fD, 


Aurengzebe forgotten ¢ Even the;, 
fore if the w ork: of proselytism wey. 
at present advancing on a large 
scale, seconded by all the efforts 
government, it would ar cue, | think. 
ho great temerity to hope, ‘th: it Ov 
empire might survive to witness th, 
establis hment of Christianity in the 
Last. \ 

But when we consider who 
the missionaries now labouring 


‘ 


‘ 
< 


\} 
this vast field, it really requires yo 
small share of soberness, to hea, 
the moans of those who are und 
such alarms, with tolerable gravity 
A tew faithful servants of the 
Lord, men “ of whom the world 
not worthy,” have forsaken thei, 
friends, their homes, their country 
and are willing to forego every 
worldly comfort, im hopes of per. 


suading SOME as [: ast of th “iE | 
happy fellow-creatures to fisten 

the glad tidings ofsalvation. Their 
numbers are insignificant, and the 
range of their influence confined, 
They are not even patronised 

their governors. ‘They are merel 
and *, except that they 
are Christians, we scarcely know 
how they can ‘farnish matter of of. 
fence to the most fastidious. Yet 
Christians there bave always been 
in India, and proselyting: Chris- 
tians too. The Jesuits were long 
established in the northern pro- 
vinces, and carried on their work 
successfully. ‘They made convert: 
in abundance ; yet noc ses sg Ns 
ensued. ‘The people did not fly 


' . 
tolerated : 


arms in defence of their pagodas, 


On the contrary, in a season of scar 

city, they brought their children to 
the fathers by thousands, and were 
willing they should baptize, if they 
would undertake to feed them. The 
Christians too of St. Thomas hay: 
been settled in Travancore fo: 
nearly fifteen centuries ;— and thei 
Chureh was probably spread in 
carlier times over the whole coast 


of Malabar. When we recollect 


sk 
: 


‘Vir bonus, nisi quod Christianus, 
was the eulogy of a Heathen on a De- 
liever of the first ages. 
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train of infidel conquerors, who 

- essively ravaged I; nadia, there 
Si] 

» little doubt that the borders 


re he establishment have been gra- 






hails narrowed, Indeed it ts won- 
‘orful that even a renmant should 
io preserved, Yet asanctuary re- 
| , , . ¢ 
mains amid surrounding profane- 
hi: S35 


Like the rose of the wilderness left on its 
stalk, 
To mark where a garden had been, 





This faithful, thongh forsaken body 
of believers, have not forzotten 
the great duty of preaching the 
Gospel to the Gentiles; nor do we 
Gud that their exertions have been 
attended with any distressing con- 
sequences. They are greatly re- 

ty spected by the Nairs, who are 

™ reckoned among the strictest of the 
lindoos ; and are admitted to very 
hich stations of honour by the Ra. 
jehs of Cochin and Travancore. 
Undoubtedly they are under some 
discouragement in the work of con- 
version. The country governments 
are jealous in this particular (as 
what government would not be ?) 
but the catechumen,when once con- 
verted, suffers no persecutionon ac- 
count of his religion. We may 
perhaps take this as a pretty fair 
specimen of the resistance which 
missionaries are likely to find from 
the existing prejudices of India. 

Py With 4 respect to those European 
Missionaries who have been labour- 
ing In that quarter, it is impossible 
lor Mr. Twining to say, that they 
have been the emissaries of “ sec- 
‘arians” or enthusiasts.” They were 
established in the hither peninsul: i 
hefore methodism was invented ; 
and their origin is connected with 
every thing that is venerable in 
Church and State. ‘“ Kings have 
deen their nursing fathers, and 
Sneens their nursing mothers.” 
The Society for promoting C hristian 
Knowledge first settled them in In- 
dia. The pious primate of the day 
= frow kk dged these ministers of the 
‘rospel as ike brethren, and declared 

le envied them the eames vr of their 
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‘Those Jabours have been 
coutimued tor more than a century, 
without exe iting any feelings, but 
gratitude and veneration, either in 
India or in E neland, And with re- 
spect to the Baptist Missionaries in 
Bengal, no one has ever ventured to 
jesbiaate that they are not ioyal and 
peaceable subjects, as well as men 
of exemplary piety. Where has it 
been discovered that this little body 
has possessed itself of a new box of 
Pandora, and are about to litt up 
the lid that half Asia may be dis- 
tracted? Really when gentiemen 
cry out thus, and endeavour to 
alarm our fears by talking of Vel- 
lore and Rosetta, and Buenos Ayres, 
(they might as well talk of Actium 
and Philippi) we mast say that they 
are either not very rational or not 
very honest *. 


labours. 


* We will here just note a passage in 
Dr. Buchanan’s memoir, which Mr. Twi- 
ning seems totreat as a revival of the fire 
and faggot system. Dr. Buchanan having 
observed on the intolerant bigotry of the 
Mahometans in their conduct towards the 
Hindoos, adds, ‘* A wise policy seems to 
demand that we should use ever means of 
COERCING this contemptuous spirit of our 
native subjects.’’? Now, really we had al« 
ways thought, that the contemptuous spi- 
rit of subjects, either towards the state or 
towards each other, was avery fit reason 
for coercing, 7. ¢ restraining, them. 
What does Mr. Twining think of the laws 
in this country against libels, and those of- 
tences which the gentlemen of the robe 
call treasonable misprisions ? Are not 
these regulations ‘* coercing a contemp- 
tuous spirit ?? We have statutes, too, by 
dozens, for restraining and punishing reli- 
ligious intolerance, whether exercised 
against those who are within ov without the 
pale of our establishment. Yet this inno- 
cent passage in the memoir, throws Mr. 
Twining into a fever. He prints it in ca- 
pitals ; swells that fearful word corrcinea 
into twice its natural size; and then ex- 
claims in a note, Grasieus heaven ! 
sentiments are kere sent forth amidst the 
population mm India!” Formidable senti- 
ments indeed ! yet such, as must, of ne- 
cessity, not only be sent out, but practi- 
eally enforced, in every well ordered com- 
munity. We omit, because it were end- 
less, to notice allthe other absurdities and 
h Mr. Pwining hag 


w A at 


” 


perversions of fact whi 


»>©O 
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And here we would ask those, 
who are hostile to the propagation 
of Christianity in the East, to in- 
form us, what are the projects of 
beneficence, which they have de- 
signed in favour of the Hindoos. 
Mr. ‘wining talks of “his inter- 
course with the natives of India, which 
has led to an attachment, which will 
not permit him to remain a silent spec- 
tator of attempts, to disturb their dear- 
est rights, and wound their tenderest 
feelings,” p. 29. One should really 
imagine, from this sort of language, 
that the author thinks his old ac- 
quaintances in the East very com- 
fortably situated; and only feels 
anxious that their happiness should 
not be disturbed. ‘Those however, 
who possess any acquaintance with 
political science, or any just  esti- 
mate of the benefit of religious 
light, will hardly chuse to entrench 
them upon such ground, No one 
can seriously think we ought to rest 
satished with the present condition 
of our Indian subjects, unless he 
thinks too, with certain enlightened 
statesmen, that the mass of men 
were born to be drudges for their 
betters, and are only spoiled by in- 


contrived to compress into about seven 
ectavo pages; for of just so many does 
that part of the pamphlet, which has pro- 
ceeded from his own pen, consist. The re- 
maining twenty-three pages are made up 
ef garbled extracts, from the Reports of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society and 
Dr. Buchanan’s memoir ; in which, were it 
not for the dexterous use that is made of 
** crippled italics, and Patagonian cupitads,”’ 
(to use the words of Mr. Owen) it would be 
bard to discover a single expression, cal- 
culated to justify the author’s alarm. For 
our own parts, we have been able to find 
only one passage which we can consider 
as particularly applicable to the present 
discussion ; and we beg leave to point it 
out, asa suitabie motto for the third edi- 
tion of Mr. Twining’s pamphlet. §* Every 
argument brought in support of the policy 
of not. instructing the natives our subjects, 
when traced to its source, will be found to 
fow from principles of deism, or of 
atheism, or of polytheism; and not from 
the principles of the Christian religion,” 


P. 24. 
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dulgence. Even this will not }, 
sufficient. He must hold also, th, 
the Gentoos are an inferior yace of 
beings, incapable of enjoying thy 
advantages of which Englishmy, 
are possessed ; for up to that pojy: 
at least, we know that the lowe 
classes may without danger }, 
entrusted with blessings. Yet y, 
certainly very greatly understa 
the truth, when we say, that 1\; 
mass of the people in Hindostay, 
are, with respect to all the Crea 
elements of social happiness, « 
far below the labouring order 
in this country, as we generally ¢. 
teem those orders below the priu. 
cipal aristocracy of the nation, 
Upon this fact there can be no 
question, A people more miserably 


. 


depressed in the social scale, mor: 
entirely destitute of all share direct, 
or indirect, in their own govern: 
ment, more low in their own esti. 
mation, more degraded in their ge. 
neral sentiments and moral habits, 
the world, we believe, has neve; 
witnessed. A large portion of the 
community are literally outcas! 
from society, and are shunned 4; 
a pestilence by their fellow-cres. 
tures. Their presence commuui- 
cates pollution; and relegated t: 
deserts, they drag on a miserable 
existence, in poverty and meai. 
ness, shut out from all ingress ints 
civilized life. To them, “ hop: 
never comes, that comes to ali.’ 
For the rest, they are a weak, and 
low race. Relaxed by the intens: 
heat of the climate ; groaning ub- 
der the yoke of a bloody superst- 
tion; trampled down, age after 
age, under the feet of their bar- 
barous invaders; chained to eart! 
by the artificial system of casts, 
which their wise forefathers in- 
vented, for the eternal bondage o! 
their posterity; they present to the 
moral eye, a spectacle, more woe 
ful and piteous, even than the 
wretched savages of the coasts 0! 
Chili, and New South Wales. 


Those poor barbarians need only 
instruction, to emancipate them 
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from their miseries. But the powers 
af earth and hell appear to have con- 
epired to perpetuate the degrada- 
sion of the Hindoos, 

We are not so illiberal as to 
think, that the gentlemen who re- 
cist the diffusion of Christianity, 
really wish that the people of Hin- 
dostan should continue forever 
“shut up in bondage, and in 
blood.” Suppose then, it ts a fair 
hypothesis, that they should say ; 
“Let us gradually introduce the 
natives of India to the possession 
of all civil privileges, but let us on 
no account meddle with their reli- 
cion.”— Were these gentlemen phi- 
losophers, we should feel no sur- 
prize atthe proposal. Undoubted- 
iy this would be a new experiment 
spon human nature ; but we much 
deceive ourselves, if the projectors 
would not bitterly repent thetr 
curiosity. There never yet has 
existed a country mm the pagan 
world, where the mass of the peo- 
ple has been at once knowing and 
vbedient. We have no difficulty 
in confessing, that we do not be- 
lieve such a phenomenon ever will 
be witnessed. There are but two 
ways of governing mankind; by 
fear, or by the action of moral sen- 
timents. Fear is a native of dark- 
ness. When ignorance is dispersed 
itdies. Moral sentiments are the 
great ties that hold civilized socie- 
tices together. In our judgment, it 
is very questionable, whether, in 
the progress of general knowledge 
and improvement, every regular 
government in Europe would not 
long since have been overthrown, 
had not mankind, when light broke 
in upon them, been found possessed 
of a religious system, by which 
submission to constituted authorities 
's Inculcated as a duty. Christian- 
ity has since, in some measure, lost 
its efficacy; but opinion is still 
powerful, and opinion, though an 
‘legitimate child, retains an evident 
‘esemblanee to the parent whose 


‘hrone she has usurped. The lower 
“lasses still, for the most part, obey 


4 
’ 
4 


om principle, What would be 
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the probable effect of establishing 

a different standard, we have lately 

had an opportunity of witnessing 5 

and few, we believe, donbt that the 

destruction both of Christianity and 

a Christian system of opinion, very 

materially accelerated the late re- 

volution in France *, 

_ If then the proposed experiment 

is to be made in Hindostan, to say 

the very least, it must be made at 

hazard ; without a precedent ; and 

therefore without any = sufficient 

means of calculating consequences. 

To throw dice in politics can never 

be desirable; but here we shall 

throw with all the chances agaiust 

us. Even in European states, where 

the governors and governed have 

sprung from the same stock, where 

there are few real injuries to be 

avenged, where sentiment is on the 
side of loyalty; it is doubtful, whe- 
ther the native turbulence of man- 
kind could be restrained, in this or 
in any enlightened age, without the 
aid of christianity. What then can be 
our hopesef retainingasettled ascen- 
dancy in the East, without a similar 
assistant, where we are at best but 
colonists; where weare not protected 
by a liberal system of feeling that 
renders allegiance honourable; and 
where a retrospective glance to for- 
mer eras will create, in the mind of 
the enquirer, no very benign or re- 
verential sentiments towards his 
foreign masters ? 

In this view of the subject, we 
have only three lines of policy 
open to us in India. To shut up 
the natives in perpetual darkness ; 
to abandon all hopes of retaining a 
permanentauthority in that quarter; 
or to propagate Christianity aud be 
safe. It will not improbably be 
our duty speedily to make the elec- 
tion. 


* See this point very ably discussed in 
an article on Monsieur Mounser’s publica- 
tion in the Edinburgh Review, vol. I. The 
plastic power of Christianity in holding to- 
gether the different orders of the state is 
here fully conceded; though this work 
is supposed by many te favour infide. 
lity. 





324+ 
But we will not be guilty of so great 
injustice to the cause of C ‘ sletiaaie 
ty, as to rest its merits simply on its 
political importance. Most assured- 
Jy our own state interests are dee ply 
concerned. These however ought 
not to be our first janaibanein. 
The temporal happiness of the indi- 
viduals now placed under our pro- 
tection ought evidently to be pre- 
ferred above our national aggran- 
dizement ; and their spiritual wel- 
fare will be placed, by every Wise 
and good man, far before either. 
We do not perhaps enough reflect 
on the advantages which real reli- 
gion communicates to us even in 
this life. And here indeed wecan- 
not overlook the influence, either 
direct or indirect, which it exer- 
cises upon every sy stem of goveri- 
ment; tor the well-bemey of mein 
must always, on a large estimate, 
be very materially siiects d by thee 
political regulations under which 
they live. A celebrated writer * 
calculates, that upon a general ac- 
count of happiness and misery, 
about one third of the items would 
be found under ihat head. But we 
wish rather to dwell on Christiani- 
ty, “ irom heaven descended to our 
low-rooled sheds,’ as it athects 
us individually in privat: tite. 
The true believer knows that he 
hasa father above, to whom, even 
in his present weakness and corrup- 
tion, he is dear: a father who 
knows his wants, and delights to 
supply them ; whose eye continu- 
ally surveys him, watching to do 
him good, to teach him his true 
happiness, to lead him by gentle 
and constant discipline towards per- 
fect holiness and peace: a father 
who graciously accepts his prayers, 
forgiv es his sins, and shelters him 
in every danger, for the wor- 
thiness of our great Redeemer. Is 
it nothing to live in communion 
with him who created us, the wise, 
just, merciful, and holy God, bles- 


a ae go ee ee 
Rei 2ew of SWENLNS 


sed from everlasting ? The great 
founder of the academie = school 


* Sir James Mackintosh tn his Vindicie 
Bathex, 
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would have thought otherwise ; \,, 
has been accuse aa of mysticism aly 
because he endeavoured to draw 
meu olf from vulgar objects to the 

contemplation of “the first good, The 
true believer is tull of tendernes 

towards his fellow-creatures; 4), 
heart overflows with wlivection. ve 
neglecting his own interests . 
coutinu ily solicitous to diffuse | hap. 

piness around him. Can we think 

such a temper of mind possesse, 

but of trifling gratification? ‘P\, 
first of Roman philosop! ers Enter. 
tained diflerent sentiments : “ Cha. 
ritate benevolentiaque sublata, oi), 
nis e vita sublata est jucuuditas +.» 
The true believer is humbie ey 
self-denied. It would be idle ty 
coutend earnestly fer the benef. 
cial eflects of such qualities, ‘These 
are matters on which men have i, 

all ages agreed to say one thing 
and act saother : : the “ virtue’ of 
Zeno was built on the subjuga: 

of the moral man: the pleasu: 
which Epicurus exalied was to be 
found only in modcration. Above 
all, the true beiiever has an anchor 
of the soul. His heart can rest in 
hope. Instead of being, like others, 
the sport of fortune, he surveys tlie 
storms of life, and can receive ils 
buttets with a smile of cheerful cous 
fidence. Jere is not his home: 
and the country through which he 

is Journeying, even when to com- 

mon eyes it seems mast cheerless, 
appears to him illuminated by the 
sunshine of hope, and bright with 
the reflected lustre of that glowing 
region, whose glories, though at 
first seem dimly in the horizon, 
daily become more and more rad 
ant as he advances. 

But this life is short ; and its ad- 
vantages on a sound estionate hardly 
worth calculating, Let us never 
forget, that in India the everlasting 
welfare of fifty millions of humat 
beings is committed to our care. 
We know it is commonly said, 
“Is there no way to heaven but 
one?” What if we reply in the 
language of the Apostles ; “Theis 
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is none other name under hea eu 
whereby we must be saved : [le 
thyat hath the Son hath life, and he 
‘hat hath not the Son, hath not life, 
bat the wrath of God abideth on 
hin.’ Waving however the dis- 
cussion of points which certainly 
‘nvolve some speculative, though 
itle practical difficulty, two things 
are quite clear, from the language 
of [loly Writ, to those who allow 
its authority : That “ without ho- 
tiness no man shall see God :” That 
the Gospel of Christ 1s incompara- 
piv the greatest blessing ever be- 
rowed on man. Let those then, 
who believe in Revelation, and va- 
jae the immortal interests of their 
tellow-creatures, seriously consider 
pow great is the interval between 
the moral habits of the Hindoos, 
and the standard of Christian holi- 
yess; and how faint the prospect, 
that real purity of heart and life 
should ever be attained under the 
dominion of the Gentoo idolatry. 
Let those too who resist the diffusion 
of Christianity recollect, (unless as 
there is too much room to suspect, 
they are rescued from the reproach 
by their infidelity, ) that they are re- 
fusing, to the nation whom they 
profess to protect, that knowledge, 
which the voice of God himself has 
a thousand times declared to be 
alone true wisdom ; which the an- 
yelic company triumphantly cele- 
Drated, as “ glad tidings of great 
joy which should be to all peo- 
pile 7 

A tew words more and we have 
done. The crisis at which we are 
arrived is most perilous. We are 


* It may not be generally known that a 
resolution stands recorded on the journals 
of the House of Commons, which gives an 
authoritative sanction to these sentiments, 
it was adopted, after mature deliberation, 
on the 1Sthof May, 1793. The substance 
ofit is, that ir is THE PECULIAR AND 
BOUNDEN DUTY OF PARLIAMENT TO 
PROMOTE THE RELIGIOUS AND MORAL 
‘MPROVEMENT OF THE INHABITANTS OF 
SKE BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA, 
And the act of 1795 empowers the compa- 
&y to send out persons for that purpose. 
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now hemmed in on every side with 
enemies. Weare weakened by di- 
visions within, and overshadowed 
by the power of an implacable ene- 
my from without. Is this the mo- 
ment to insult the God, on whose 
succour we rely, by wantonly dis- 
honouring bis Son? Religious men 
(and their numbers are consider- 
able+) look with anxious eyes to 
the result of the approaching dis- 
cussions on this subject. They 
think, we believe not unreasonably, 
that they are of importance to Great 
Britain as well as India. Let not 
those whose duties connect them 
the most closely with this question, 
act as if they had the least interest 
concerning it. The first moral ob- 
ligation iniposed on every proprie- 
tor, istointorm himself sufficiently 
of the subject on which he votes. 
The next, to act without fear or 
shame, according to the unpreju 
ciced dictates of his conscience. 
On all of them an awful responsibi- 
lity must devolve ;—a responsibility 
to this country and to India, to the 
present age and to posterity ;—-a 
responsibility which shall one day 
be answered at his throne, who has 
declared that he is “ jealous of his 
glory,” and will fearfully avenge 
himself upon those who have the 
presumption to despise him, or to 
obstruct the progress of his Gospely. 
+ Those who are interested in uphold- 
iag the monopoly of the East India Com- 
pany would do well to recollect, that as the 
propriety of renewing their charter will, in 
uo long time become a subject of legisla- 
tive deliberation, it may be inconvenient 
to alienate from their party that large body 
of men in this couatry who feel that Chris- 
tianity is God’s best gift to man. At pre- 
sent this body is for the most part friendly 
to the maintenance of the Company’s pri- 
viezes; but this will no longer be the 
case, if it should appear that their mainte-. 
nance is the grand bar tothe introduction of 
the Gospel into India. In that event, (what- 
ever may be the personal sacrifice) they 
will toa man swell the list, already for- 
midable, of those who contend for the jus- 
tice and expediency of a free and un- 
restrained trade to our Asiatic dominions. 
+ After the above review was written, 
we met with a pamphlet, entitled, ‘* Ob- 
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CHARACTER OF MR. FOX, 


(Concluded from p. 768.) 


Havine brought down our narrative 
to the period of the death of Mr. 
Fox, we shall now conclude by 
offering a lew observations both on 
his private and public life, as well 
as on the general situation and 
prospects of the country at the pe- 
riod at which we write. 

Mr. Fox was remarkably  be- 
loved by the circle of his friends, 
He had very frank and unassuming 
manuers, and amost kind and gen- 
tle disposition ; he is represented 
by those who best knew him, as 
having possessed even the simphieci- 
ty of a child. But we will allow 
one of the warmest of his panegy- 
rists to speak for himself. ‘ Mr, 
Fox,” says Sir James Mackintosh, 
‘“ united in a most remarkable de- 
gree the seemingly repugnant cha- 
racters of the mmidest of men, and 
the most vehement of orators. In 
private life he was gentle, modest, 
placable, kind, of simple manners, 
and so averse from parade and 
dogmatism, as to be not only unos- 
tentatious, but even somewhat In- 
active in conversation. His supe- 
Tiority was never felt but in the in- 
struction which he imparted, or in 


servations on the present State of the East 
Yndia Company, with prefatory remarks 
on the alarming intelligence lately re- 
ceived from Madras as to the general dis- 
affection prevailing among the natives of 
every rank, from an opinion that it is the 
intention of the British government to 
compel them to embrace Christianity; ” on 
which, had we had time, we should have 
made a few remarks. ‘The author, who- 
ever he is, shews a still more rooted 
hostility than even Mr. Twining to the pro- 
pagation of Christianity ; and though he at- 
tempts to disguise this hostility under 
a flimsy veil of affected respect for the 
Holy Scriptures, and the good old Church of 
England, he only shews himself thereby to 


the attention which bis FONE Toi 
preference usually directed to the 
more obscure members of the com. 
pany. Ihis conversation, whey 
was not repressed by modesty or in. 
dolence, was delightful. The plea. 
santry perhaps of no man of wit 
had so unlaboured an appearance, 
It seemed rather to escape from his 
niaad than to be produced by it. He 
had lived on the most intimate terms 
with all his contemporaries, distin- 
guished by wit,or politeness, or phi. 
losophy, or learning, or the talents 
of public life. In the course of thirty 
vears he had known almost every 
man in Europe whose intercourse 
couldstrengthen, or enrich, or polish 
the mind. His own literature was 
various and elegant. In classical 
erudition, which by the custom of 
England is more peculiarly called 
learning, he was inferior to few 
professed scholars. Like all men 
of genius, he delighted to take re- 
fuge in poetry from the vulgarity 
and irritation of business. His own 
verses were easy and pleasing, and 
might have claimed no low place 
among those which the French 
call Vers de Societé. He disliked 
political conversation and never wil- 
lingly took any part in it. Per- 
laps nothing can more strongly 


be an adept in those arts by which the 
atheistical conspirators of France, Voltaire 
and his associates, laboured to accomplish 
the grand end of their confederation. His 
recommendation on this subject to “ the 
East India Company, the Government, 
and the Legislature,” (and which is in sub- 
stance, CRUSH CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA) 
reminds us of the coipendious exhortation 
which the Arch-Infidel, to whom we have 
alluded, was in the habit of addressing to 
his adherents. Innumerable mistatements 
and misrepresentations might be pointed 
out in this pamphlet, were it possible 
for us to enter on the tast of revicw- 
ing it. That task, we doubt not, is alrea 
dy in abler hands, 
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prove the deep ungpeeern sen oy 
ic amiable part of his character, 
eg a ls of Mr. Burke, who 
than the word b gpueeeiger : 
ia January 1797, six years aiter a 
between them had ceased, 
speaking toa person honoured with 
; me degree of Mr. Fox’s ftriend- 
oy said, «}o be sure he is aman 
made to be loved;” and the empha- 
tical words were uttered wito a fer- 
your of manner which lett no 
doubt of their heartfelt sincerity. 
From these qualities of his private, 
4s well as from his public charac- 
ter, it probably arose that no Eng- 
lish statesman ever preserved, dur. 
ing so longa period of adverse for- 
tune, so many affectionate friends, 
and so many zealous adherents.” 

It is by no means our wish to 
weaken that impression which the 
nreceding quotation will have given 
of the agreeable, and even delight- 
ful qualities of Mr. Fox; it will, 
however, be necessary that we 
should, as moralists, exercise our ac- 
customed strictness, and endeavour 
to prevent the private life of this 
engaging man from being cousider- 
ed as furnishing a good standard of 
cenerat morality. We have already 
adverted to the uncontrouled habits 
of his earlier years. They excited 
a suspicion of his public principles, 
in the minds of many sober and re- 
ligious persons. ‘The horse course, 
and the gaming table, were thought 
to be not the best school of politi- 
cal virtue; and the reformation of 
the state was deemed not likely to 
proceed safely, under the auspices 
of one who was far from being dis- 
tinguished for his correctness as an 
individual. The liberty of such a 
man was naturally supposed to bor- 
der on licentiousness. Indeed sen- 
timents of this kind may possibly 
have operated, with some persons, 
too long and too strongly to tie 
prejudice of Mr. Fox. We have 
tue satisfaction of remarking that 
even in his early youth, (we mean 
at the period when the marriage 
act was under the discussion of Par- 
liament,) he described, in a very 
Just as well as affecting manner, the 
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evils incident to women who have 
been tempted to forsake the path of 
virtue; his argument indeed against 
restricting marriages having been 
founded on considerations of this 
sort. Let then the young and un- 
principled reflect that they have at 
least the testimony of Mr. Fox 
against dissoluteness of life, a tes- 
timony arising out of a large poli- 
tical view of the subject, and found- 
ed also, itis to be teared, on some 
knowledge of the case. His mar- 
riage which was first announced 
when he went to Parisin 1802, may 
doubtless also be considered as a 
homage paid to virtue. Indeed he 
occasionally indicated in © his 
speeches the leaning of his judg- 
iment to the same side. However 
defective in his own practice, he was 
no approver of the French philo- 
soply, in respect either to marriage 
or general morality. He was of 
that numerous class who say “video 
meliora proboque,” sometimes in- 
deed endeavouring by the frank- 
ness with which he seeméd to add 
‘* Deteriora sequor,” to disarm the 
criticism, invite the charity, and 
even overpower the judgment of 
his hearers. Let no one, however, 
think slightly of the mischief of a 
lax morality among the great. 
“ Common men, (says Massillon,) 
seem to be born only tor them- 
selves; their virtues or their vices 
are as obscure as their condition, 
dut great men seem to be born only 
tor others. The same rank which 
holds them forth to view, sets them 
up as models. ‘The multitude find 
a strong law in the examples of 
their superiors; their life is repro- 
duced ; and even those who censure 
their vices learn to iinitate them. 
It is not to their own nation only 
that the impression is confined. 
Their actions pass from mouth to 
mouth, from province to province, 
from nation to nation.” And when 
their morality is defective, “ even 
the Nathans, the prophets of the 
Lord, are silent.” How important 
then is every part of their private 
conduct, and how awlul also their 
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responsibility. 


tion. The talents of Mr. Fox 
served to exempt him from much 
of that degradation in the eyes of 
men, to which inferior persons act- 
ing a similar part are generally sub- 
jected. A person of his class is 
preserved under almost any cir- 
cumstances from the temptation to 
resort to acts either of dishonesty 
or meanness. However oppressed 
by debt, or immersed in pleasure, 
he was still the object of admira- 
tion to his friends, and in him to 
receive pecuniary assistance, was 
to confer rather than accept a fa- 
your. 

When Mr. Fox touched upon 
anv religious topics in parliament, 
he used the language of reverence 
for what is sacred; he offended no 
religions feelings, or even preju- 
dices; he held high the right of 
private judgment in religion; he 
respected every scruple which was 
truly conscienticus. He was how- 
ever far frcm zealous for the pro- 
pagation of that general Christian- 
ity which he professed, and occa- 
sionally assumed credit for igno- 
rance of some distinctions in. reli- 
gious doctrine, which he too easily 
assumed to be unimportant. Le 
supported some motions for the re- 
moval of the corporation and ‘Test 
Acts, and he once moved the re- 
peal himself. He on this oceasion 
represented the diflerences subsist- 
ing between churchmen and dice 
senters, as relating chiefly toa 
“ speculative” question respecfing 
the person of Christ; not being suf- 
ficiently apprized of the very supe- 
rior number of those dissenters 
who are of the orthodox class. He 
had received his brief from the 
leaders of the Unitarian body, 
many of whom undoubtedly possess 
considerable learning and talent, 
and he appeared to agree in their 
opinion of the insignificance of 
religious error, We mean not to 
imsinuate that his christianity was 
precis«ly of their texture, He de- 


Private Life 
' The common vota- 
ries of folly and dissipation, should 
also advert to another considera- 
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nominated himself a member of 
the Church of England, and pre. 
ferred her, as he once observed on 
account of the middle character 
which she assumed, adopting oe 
ther the multiplied ceremonies of 
the Papists, nor the too great sim. 
plicity of the dissenters. We cap. 

not wonder if the question respect. 
ing the person of our Saviour, 9, 
well indeed as others connected 

with it, should have appeared insic. 
nificant to a modern statesman; a 
a statesman especially who was nos 
engaged on the side of orthodoxy 

by his connection with the heads of 
our religious establishment ; exer. 
cising On many points a real libe. 
rality of mind, and professing to 
ground his political support, both 
of the Church, and of her articles 
of faith, on their presumed confor. 
mity to received opimions, rather 
than his personal conviction of thei; 
excellency. Distinctions respecting 
religious doctrine, may undoubted. 
ly be too nice, but the contrary 
error is much more common, It 4s 
natural to all those who do not 
allow the general subjects of rcii- 
gion, to come sufficiently under 
their cognizance, and _ it has its dif: 
ferent degrees. Some of the pbi- 
losophers at Athens treated the doc- 
trine of a resurrection as a subject 
of mockery, and many Athenians 
hearkened to it as merely to one of 
those “ new things” which served 
to gratify curiosity. Tacitus and 
other Roman historians, however 
discriminating in most points, did 
not enter even into the distinction 
between Jews and Christians. The 
Christians seemed but a sect oi 
Jews, and the difference between 
them usually escaped the notice ol 
philosophy. Ir. Fox was not, 2s 
we fear, a frequenter of the public 
worship of the Church, and his 
principles of toleration seem to us 
to have been much too nearly con- 
nected with indifference, 

Such according to our best con- 
ception, was the general character 
of Mr. Fox, and if we reflect on 
the natural impetuosity of his tem- 
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yer as well as on the lamentable 
deficiency of his education, and the 
uncontrolled licence of his early 
life, we shall see reason to admire 
the goodness of God, who restrains, 
by a variety of providential means, 
she vehemence of those dispositions 
which religion is not employed to 
control, and causes many of the 
evils of our corrupted nature at 
length to limit and correct them- 
selves. The pecuniary distresses 
of Mr. Fox involved him at one 
timein difficulties, from which he 
was extricated through a subscrip- 
tion of his friends, afforded on the 
express condition of his not again 
indulging himself in his accustomed 
play. What might he not have 
been; what services might he not 
have rendered to the cause of Chris- 
tianity, to morality, to true liberty, 
and to his country, if his private 
life had been in every respect as 
brightand exemplary as his temper 
unquestionably was kind and amia- 
ble; and if, the partial spirit of an 
oppositionist being laid aside, his 
surprising powers had been awake 


to every call of pure religion, of 
and of 


disinterested patriotism, 
Christian goodness and virtue! 

But we proceed to his more pub- 
lic character. “To speak of him 
fully as an orator (says the same 
iriend to the deceased, whose words 
we have already quoted) would re- 
quire along essay. Every where 
natural, he carried into public lite 
something of that simple and negli- 
gent exterior which belonged to 
himin private. When he began to 
speak, a common observer might 
have thought him aukward, and 
even a consummate judge would 
only have been struck with the ex- 
quisite justuess of his ideas, and the 
transparent simplicity of his man- 
ners. But no sooner had he spoken 
for some time, than he was changed 
into another being. He forgot him- 
self and every thing around him. 
He thought only of hissubject. His 
genius warmed and kindled as he 
went on. He darted fire into his 
audience. ‘Torrents of impetuous 
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and irresistible eloquence swept 
along their feelings and conviction 
He certainly possessed, above all 
the moderns, that union of reason 
simplicity, and vehemence, which 
formed the prince of orators. He 
was the most Demosthenian speaker 
since Demosthenes. ‘ I knew him,’ 
says Mr. Burke, in a pamphlet 
written after their unhappy dif- 
ference, ‘when he was nineteen, 
since which time he has risen by 
slow degrees to be the most bril- 
liant and accomplished debater 
that the world ever saw.’ The 
quiet dignity of a mind roused only 
by great objects, the absence of 
petty bustle, the contempt of shew, 
the abhorrence of intrigne, the 
plainness and downrightness, and 
the thorough good nature which 
distinguished Mr. Fox, seem to ren- 
der him no very unfit representative 
of that old English national cha- 
racter, which, if it ever changed, 
we should be sanguine indeed to 
expect to see succeeded by a bet- 
ter.” 

We ure most happy to avail our- 
selves of this eloquent description 
of the oratory of the great English 
Demosthenes. We must, however, 
beg leave to dissent in some degree 
from the last sentence of the quo- 
tation. Mr. Godwin has also drawn 
a portrait of Mr. Fox, and he has 
in like mauner characterized him 
as a man peculiarly English. 
“ Pitt,” says this extravagant writer, 
‘“was merely a statesman ; he was 
formed to seize occasions to possess 
himself of power, and to act with 
consummate craft upon every occa- 
sion that arose. He belonged to 
ancient Carthage—he belonged to 
modern Italy,—but there is nothing 
in him, that expressly belongs to 
England. Fox, on the contrary, is ail 
over English. He is the mirror of the 
national character of the age in 
which he lived,—its best, its purest, 
its most honourable representative.” 
We are very willing to acknow- 
ledge that Mr. Fox, by his private 
manners and general deportment, 
very happily revived the old cha- 
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racter of a British gentleman; but 
viewed asa politician, we contess 
that he presents to our minds the 
idea not so much of an English- 
man, of an old English 
Whig, the appellation which he 
assumed, as of a modern English 
oppositionist. For did be not main- 
tain through life a systematic op- 
position to every administration, of 
which he did not himself constitute 
apart; and yet more than once 
unite, or offer to unite, with those 
statesmen, from whom he _ had 
most sigually differed when they 
were in office? He opposed and 
overthrew first Lord North, whom 
he afterwards joined ; and then the 
Harl of Shelburne, whose coadju- 
tor in the cabinet he had antece- 
dently been. He next contended 
against Mr. Pitt, with whom he 
was subse quently willing to co- 
alesce, yet whose measures, both of 
peace and of war, were attacked 
with nearly the same severity. The 
moderation of Mr. Addington, at- 
terwards a member of the same ca- 
binet, did not prevent his having 
to count upon Mr. Fox as a syste- 
matic opponent; and when Mr. 

‘Addington had retired, and the at- 
tempt of Mr. Pitt to include his 
rival in the administration had fail- 
ed, Mr. Fox, however well disposed 
to co-operation in the cabinet, re- 
sumed his former attitude of hos- 
tility, and began to declaim against 
his old adversary with all his ac- 
customed vehemence. 

Mr. Fox is termed, by Sir James 
Mackintosh, a Demosthenian ora- 
cor. There was undoubtedly much 
similarity in the eloquence of the 
two men. A difference is however 
observable, in respect to the cha- 
racters against whom that elo- 
quence was direc ted. The English- 
man declaimed against the sueces- 
sive ministers whom we have 
pamed:—he also inveirghed against 
the Duke of Bruuswick, on the oc- 
casion of his threatening manifesto 
to the French ; avainst the several 
snembers of the continential coali- 
tion, whem he was used to denomi- 


or even 
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nate the crowned despots of Euro Nes 
and recently also against the king = 
of Prussia, tor his meanness in the EE 
affair of Hanover. One person, by 3 
no means triendly to the liberti, EE 
of mankind in general, or of Eng 
land in particular, escaped the ge. 
verity of his indignation; agains 
whom, howeve r, it “might howe beey : 
expected that a Demosthenian Ora. 
tor, and one abounding with Eng. 
Ninh spirit, would have pointed qy — 
least an occasional philippic. This . 
man, however, instead of having 
his character laid open to himself 
and to the world, by means of the 
eloquence of Mr. Fox, had the gro. 
tification of seeing the iHustrious 
oppositionist at his court, during 
the short interval of a precarioy: 
peace. What should we have said 
of the ancient orator, if his elo- 
quence, instead of being employed 
to expose Philip, the crafty intrigues 
in all the surrounding states, “" 
general subverter of the liberties 
of the world, ead the projector of 
the invasion of Athens, had omitted 
to censure this particular indivi- 
dual, and had been known to po:- 
terity only by the vehemence oi 
his declamations against some leai. 
ing men in the Amphyctionic couv- 
cil, or of some rival speakers in th 
Athenian state? The Grecian ora- 
tor, true in this respect to the lead- 
ing interests of his country, thous’ 
in point of personal bravery doubt 
less in no respect superior to Mr 
Fox, turned the chief torrent of bh» 
eloquence against the arch ens Dh 
of Greece. " Be “shook the arsené 
and thundered over Greece to Mace- 
don and Artaxerxes’ throne.” ‘The 
softer Briton visited the moder 
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Philip. An admirable speech 
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tant, and it will supply the [isto 
rian of future times with a J! 
character of the Corsican up to tie 
period in which it was delivered. 
One friend also of Mr. Fox, who! 
supposed to have redeemed his 
faults by manitesting, on more than 

one occasion, a peculiar! y Britis 

spirit, pronounced a not very mee 
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«red philippie against the French 
despot. The indisposition of Mr, 
Pox to expatiate on this theme, so 
orthy of his powers, betrays some 
ant of that plainness, and ** down- 
ahtness,” and of that thoroughly 
English spirit, for which he has re- 
reived, from some of his admirers, 
such very unqualified applause. 

The too great reserve ot Mr. Fox 
upon the point in question, for we 
da not impute to him an uniform 
and total silence, may chiefly be 
referred, as we think, to party spt- 
rit, Always eagerly occupied in 
‘he overthrow of British ministers, 
he pointed his philippics princi- 
pally at them, and seldom spoke 
against that fereign enemy, whe- 
ther republican or despotic, with 
whom it was their arduous task to 
contend. Party principles contract 
our view of the means of serving 
our country. They collect our pa- 
triotism into one point. They di- 
rect it to the single object ol 
placing the administration in the 
hands of that set of men to whom 
we are devoted. Members of par- 
liament who are under subjection 
to those principles, learn to regu- 
late their parliamentary conduct 
by a simple reference to its in- 
fluence on the credit of the favour- 
ed party. 

Mr. Fox was himself a great ad- 
vocate for party principles, and the 
prevalence of them seems to have 
much increased during his life. It 
may not therefore be improper to 
touch upor this subject. The best 
argument in their favour is the fol- 
lowing. The crown, it may be said, 
by means both of its prerogative 
and its influence, is so powertul, 
that a strong counterpoise is neces- 
sary for the purposes of public li- 
berty; and this is most safely and 
constitutionally supplied by a body 
of men acting together in partia- 
ment as aparty. We shall not al- 
together refuse our assent to the ar- 
gument thus generally stated: we 
shall not at least deny to an oppo- 
sition, the same right of consulting 
together, and co-operating for poli- 
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tical ends, which is allowed to an 
administration ; provided it is con- 
ceded in return, that such party of 
Oppositionists is as fair an object of 
political jealousy as the govern- 
ment, inasmuch as the one may be 
supposed eager to acquire that pa- 
tronage, emolument, and power, 
which the other is anxious to retain. 
But we are inclined to cutshort our 
political discussion of this subject. 
It is in truth chiefly a moral ‘ques- 
tion, and he who shall pay strict at- 
tention to the plain principlesof mo- 
rality will doubtless be conducted 
along the best and safest path, even 
though he should be a child in poli- 
tics. We affirm then that it cannot 
be right, in a moral view, to lay aside 
that candor in judging an adminis- 
tration which ought to be culti- 
vated in other cases ; nor to plead 


‘the goodness of the end proposed 


(we are supposing the end to be the 
substitution of a better ministry) in 
justification of the least obliquity in 
the means by which it is to be ac- 
complished. ‘To give therefore to 
the public an unfair impression re- 
specting either the intention, orthe 
probable tendency, or the actual ef- 
fect, ofall or any of the measures of 
aministry; to allow our passions in 
this respect to bias our judgment ; 
or to profess a more exact concur- 
rence of opinion with our party, 
than really exists :—all this is not 
political error; it is a violation of 
moral principle. It is far too much 
the modern practice to try political 
as well as other questions, by the 
test of a supposed general expedi- 
ency. This expediency will al- 
most always be assumed to be on the 
side to which our affections and in- 
terests incline. In the eye of those 
who hope to ascend into power by 
the medium of a party, fidelity to 
that party will appear expedient. 
It will become the great principle 
of political life. It will be erected 


into a point of honour; and though 
truth, justice, candor, towards the 
political adversaries of the day, fall 
down before it, yet, being aftirmed 
to be expedient, it will be pro- 
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nounced to be also morally right. 
When party spirit has been in- 
flamed to a certain height, politics 

degenerating into mere personal 
competition, beget fierce animosity, 


bitter recrimination, coarse and vi- 
rulent abuse. It has been the com- 
mon subject of lamentation, that the 
true spirit of religion, which is mild 
aud amiable, is easily lost amidst po- 
lemical coutroversy; and that those 
individuals who abound in the 
odium theologicum, too frequently 
take that chair in divinity which 
belongs to persons of a very dif- 
ferent spirit. Nearly the same 
thing happens in political con- 
cerns. Politics, in the legitimate 
sense of the term, are a great, a libe- 
yal, and even a benevolent science ; 
but party spirit converts these sweet 
waters into bitter. And as too much 
theological controversy causesmany 
to turn with disgust from all reli- 
gious society, so party fends re- 
move mild and dispassionate men 
from political life. We said that 
politics are in themselves a large 
and benevolent science. ‘The sci- 
ence is large, inasmuch as it em- 
braces all the great interests of our 
fellow-creatures ; and it is benevo- 


lent, because it has the well-being of 


man for its object. It comprises 
religion within its extended view, 
since it avails itself of her awful 
sanctions, adopts the morality of the 

Gospel as highly conducive to poli- 
tical good, and connects religion 
‘with the state, by means of an sete. 
blishment, which is intended, as has 
been well observed, not to render 
religion political, but to make the 
state religious. Contemplate then 
the dispassionate and enlightened 
statesman. His eye surveys the se- 
veral orders of the community, and 
he is ready to minister to all their 
wants; but he more especially takes 
12 hand the cause of those who are 
unbefriended, and are at once mo- 
dest and depressed. ‘The mainte- 
nance of religion and morality is a 
leading object of his solicitude. He 
does not regard the establishment 
merely.as an ancient fabrick, which 
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it is politic to continue to gyp. 
port; he is anxious to direct it to 
religious end, and make it diffuse, 
religious spirit. Is he in power: 
He is a fellow-worker with its pj. 
nisters; they, by their professiona| 
labours, he, by his example, by the 
manner in which he employs hig 
extensive patronage, by the lay; 
also which he proposes or which he 
executes, endeavouring to increas: 
individual morality, as the bes 
means of strengthening the founda. 
tions of the state. Whether in or 
out of place, he inculcates alike du- 
tiful obedience to the law, and re. 
spect for all the branches of execu- 
tive government. Knowing how. 
ever the corruption of man, and the 
expediency of maintaining a check 
on persons in office, he watches thei 
conduct with political jealousy, and 
he cherishes among the people the 
spirit of liberty. Liberty, however, 
as he knows, is through the same 
corruption of our nature continually 
verging towards licentiousness. Can. 
dour in 7 judging of the acts of the 
administration on the one hand, 
and of the complaints of the people 
on the other, isthe point at which 
he aims. He is the mediator be- 
tween the two parties. He is neither 
the slave of the court, nor the flat- 
terer of the multitude; nor is he the 
alternate favourer of each party, as 
ambition or interest may dictate. 
He is not impatient for power, 
though he may not refuse it. He 
can find abundant occupation in 3 
variety of political pursuits, to 
which neither party spirit nor per- 
sonal ambition could ever have in- 
clined him; and he can condescend 
to smaller objects when the oppor- 
tunity of pursuing greater is not af- 
forded. 

But we feel that we are treading 
on Utopian ground, or at least that 
We are supposing our politician to 
be the most eminent of Christians. 
We return to the point from which 
we had wandered, and shall only 
venture briefly to pronounce, that 
Mr. Fox’s error was certainly not 
thatof lending too general a coun: 
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tenance to ministers, but that of too 
such condemning them. We may 
confirm this remark, by adding, 
that he extolled far too highly the 
ceneral character of that political 
bedy of which he was the head, 
being misled in this respect, as we 
are willing to believe, by prejudices 
arising out of his good-nature and 
avbanity, as well as by party spi- 
rit, At different periods of his life 
he wasundoubtedly connected, both 
in affection and in polities, with 
many most distinguished common- 
ers, and with some of the most ex- 
alted peers of this realm, He was 
not however so careful as to the 
choice of his associates, as he was 
eager in their praise. [le too rea- 
dily adinitted his familiar friends at 
the club to all the honours of his 
party, and too easily imagined, or 
at least too willingly represented, 
ihat phalanx of oppositionists who, 
inthe coarse judgment of many of 
the public, a judgment certainly in 
a great degree erroneous, were con- 
tending merely for the loaves and 
tishes, to be the only faithful guar- 
dians of the constitution, a select, pa- 
triotic, and sacred band. 

We are persuaded that the gene- 
ral sentiments expressed in the pre- 
ceeding pages will nearly accord 
with those of an impartial posterity, 
who will not fail to reflect on the 
fact, to which we have recently ad- 
verted, namely, that Mr. Fox con- 
sented to join every one of those 
whom he systematically opposed, 
and whom by thus opposing he con- 
tributed to degrade in the public 
estimation. This inconsistency pro- 
duced much evil during his life; and 
immediately after his death, the ef- 
fect of it became extremely mani- 
fest. A set of men arose who pro- 
fessed to consider public virtue as 
extinct, among the various leaders 
in the British parliament; and the 
city of Westminister in particular, 
the scene of Mr. Fox’s triumphs, 
was the place in which this senti- 
ment was diffused. Mr. Pitt, as we 
before observed, died at a moment 
not the most favourable to his re- 
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putation. Mr. Fox, by his timely 
death, escaped the mortification of 
hearing himself described, by a 
successful candidate for Westmin- 
ster, as the only honest individ val of 
his party. It may be questioned 
whether, if he had lived, this ex- 
ception in his fayour would have 
been made. 

Mr. Fox has been cclebrated by 
his admirers as the champion of 
freedom. “ He was the most illus- 
trious model of a Parliamentary 
leader, on the side of liberty, that 
this country has produced,” says 
one of his panegyrists*. He adds, 
“ For thirty-two years Fox hardly 
ever opened his mouth in partia- 
ment, but to assert, in some form 
or other, the cause of liberty and 
mankind, and to repel tyranny in 
its various shapes, and protest against 
the incroachments of power. In 
the American war, in the questions 
of reform at home which grew out 
of the American war, and in the 
successive scenes which were pro- 
duced by the French Revolution, 
Fox was still found the perpetual ad- 
vocate of freedom. He endeavour- 
ed to secure the privileges and the 
happiness of the people of Asia, 
und the peopleof Africa. In Church 
and State his principles were equally 
favourable to the cause of liberty. 
Englishmen can no where find the 
sentiments of freedom unfolded and 
amplified, in more animated lan- 
guage, Ori a more conszstent tenor, 
than in the recorded parliamentary 
debates of Fox.” 

The consistency of Mr, Fox in 
this particular we have already taken 
the liberty to question. He was op- 

osed to the popular cause in the 
case of Wilkes. The India Bull, 
by which ‘ he endeavoured to pro- 
cure happiness to the people of 
Asia,” wasa mere transfer of Indian 
patronage and power, to persons of 
bis own nomination. It was far 
from providing any security against 
their abuse of authority, and it en- 
dangered our liberties by adding 


* Godwin. 
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allthe Indian influence to that al- 
readvenjoyed by the government. In 
the struggle for power which follow- 
ed the rejection of that bill by the 
House of Lords, Mr. Fox (who had 
usually pushed very far the right of 
the people to control the parlia- 
ment) urged the right of the House 
of Commons, (a house in which his 
coalition with Lord North had given 
him a majority) to pass resolutions 
obstructing its own dissolution, thus 
taking part with the parliament 
against the sense both of the king 
and the people. In the question of 
the Regency Bill, he took the side 
then the most favourable to his par- 
ty, that of prerogative, affirming 
that the representatives of the peo- 
ple ought only to declare the tem- 
porary vacancy of the throne, and 
that they had constitutionaliy no 
discretion either as to the choice of 
aregent or the extent of the power 
which he was to exercise. His 
argument in favour of the admission 
of the Chief Justice of England into 
the cabinet seems to us to have been 
another deviation from the princi- 
ples of liberty. 

That nevertheless he often most 
powertully sustained the _ cause of 
freedom; that his kuown disposition 
to Oppose the government operated 
always as al important and often as 
a most useful restraint upon them; 
and thatthe people were taught by 
his speeches, as well indeed as by 
the replies which they occasioned, 
to understand their own free con- 
stitution,are points of which we have 
yo doubt. Let us not be supposed 
to discountenance freedom of dis- 
cussion, by our censure of party 
spirit. ‘* Our very praise of unani- 
mity (saysa modern writer®™) may be 
considered as dangerous to liberty. 
We may wish for it at the hazard of 
taking in its place the remissness of 
men grown indifferent to the public, 
the venality of those who have sold 
the rights of their country, or the 
servility of others who give implicit 
ebedience to a leader by whom 


* Ferguson. 
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their minds are subdued.” = « Even 
political establishments cannot be 
relied on for the preservation of 
freedom.” “ The forms of procced- 
ing and written statutes should not 
cease to be enforced by the ver 

spirit from which they arose.” 
* The intluence of laws in the pre- 
servation of liberty is not any magic 
power descending from shelves thy 
are loaded with books; but is in re- 
ality the influence #f men resolved 
to be free, of men who, having ad, 
justed in writing the terms on which 
they are to live with the state and 
with their fellow subjects, are de- 
termined by their vigilance and 
spirit to make those terms be ful- 
filled.” 

There is one other view in which 
Mr. Fox’s character remains to be 
considered. He had the credit of 
dishking war. We mention this cir- 
cumstance to his honour—-“ Peace 
was his dear delight ; not Fleury’s 
more”— We pant for peace,” was 
his expression in one of the debates 
on the American war, and he might 
have employed the same term with 
equal justice in every part of each 
of the two French wars, which he 
more recently opposed. Twice was 
he called into the interior councils 
of his sovereign, and on each oc- 
casion an early pacification was the 
honourable object of his ambition. 
But did he effect in either case the 
peace which had been almost pro- 
nused? Did those difficulties vanish 
which bad obstructed a pacification 
by his predecessors? Twice it may 
be said of him, that “ he came—he 
saw”—but he did not “conquer.” It 
was left to the Earl of Shelburne 
and Mr. Pitt to conclude the first of 
the wars of which we have spoken ; 
and it is reserved for some more 
happy negociator than Mr. Fox to 
put a period to the present awtul 
and afflicting contest. 

But it has been said, that if his 
councils had been followed from 
the beginning there would have 
been no difficulty. Is it then clear 
that France, if unopposed by Eng- 
land, would have become by this 
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‘mea quiet and inoffensive neigh- 


our? Are we sure that the same 


wer republicans who had begun to 
irespass on the continental powers 


yefore we entered into the quarrel, 
could not have continned to ad- 
cance upon them, supposing us 
., have remained neutral ? It is not 
fir to consider the war between 
Vrauce and the neighbouring Euro- 
jean states as one of those little 
‘rays whichterminate in some small 
advantage to one or the other party, 
and in which therefore it is not the 
business of a by-stander to meddle. 
It vas deemed by the one side a 
war for great principles; on the 
other it was a struggle for existence. 
Mr. Fox advised, at this time, a 
very low peace establishment in 
Great Britain. Should we have 
been sate if his whole advice had 
been followed ? Might not the re- 
publicans in this case, flushed with 
the additional success derived from 
our forbearance, have become more 
and more dictatorial in their lan- 
guave to us; and in the event of 
our presuming to arm, have con- 
strued our first preparations to bea 
ground for war, and have suddenly 
effected that object, which, during 
the administration of Mr. Pitt, they 
only threatened—The Janding of 
filty thousand caps of liberty in 
England? We do not affirm that 
stich a consequence would have 
followed; we only say that it is un- 
fair to take for granted that it would 
not, and then to erect the reputa- 
tion of Mr. Fox on this assumption. 
But even if it be admitted that we 
might by our forbearance have 
avoided war with France, until the 
revolutionary spirit should have 
subsided, still it is more than pro- 
bable that a conflict of no ordinary 
Kind would have awaited us. Man 
‘Ss prone to extremes, The an- 
cient despotism of France (however 
she might be left to herself, both 
by us and other countries) was 
ever likely, after the fatal union of 
‘ue three orders, to be followed by 
+ mixed or balanced constitution. 
“he was doomed to pass into a de- 
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mocracy; and the democracy of 
such a people, numerous, corrupt, 
and singularly vain and self-suffi- 
cient, could only issue in confusion 
worse confounded, and in revolu- 
tion after revolution. To the revo- 
lutionary fever a season of lassitude 
and debility wowld succeed, and 
some new tyrant would not fail to 
take advantage of this period, and 
to establish his usurpation. Some 
individual pre-eminent in talents, 
in courage, and in crimes, some 
Cesar or Cromwell, sooner or later 
would arise; and the vigor admitted 
to be necessary for suppressing in- 
ternal disorders and insurrection, 
when it had fulfilled its work at 
home, would want objects abroad 
on which to exert itself. Ceesar, 
when he thought that he had fally 
established his power at Rome, me- 
ditated a vast military expedition. 
Cromwell bad no sooner settled 
himself in his protectorate, than 
he began to lift bis sword against 
almost all the surrounding mo- 
narchs. It was hisboastthat he woulds 
make the English name as much 
feared abroad, as ever that of a 
Koman had been. The imbecili- 
ty of the several crowned heads 
of Europe, at the period in ques- 
tion, was remarkably favourable to 
the growth of ambition ina French 
usurper *. Persons of their feeble 


* A. modern writer,who probably had not 
in any degree under his view the particu- 
lar consequences of the late and present 
war with France, or the events of the 
French Revolution, thus describes the lia- 
bility of the whole continent to be over- 
run and subdued by the means of any great 
reguiar army. 

‘“‘ In Europe, where mercenary and dis- 
cjplined armies are every where formed, 
and ready to traverse the earth; where, 
like a flood pent up by slender banks, they 
are ouly restrained by political forms, cr 
a temporary balance of power; if the 


stnices should break, what inundations may 
we not expect to behold ? Effeminate king- 
doms and empires are spread from the sea 
of Corea to the Atlantic Ocean.—Every 
state by the defeat of its troops may be 
turned into a province ; every army op- 
poser in the feld to day may be hired tor 
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character must have shrunk before 
any man who should have had_ the 
courage and genius to possess him- 
self of the throne of the Bourbons. 
The means by which a new mili- 
tary despot might proceed to foreign 
conguests very plainly presented 
themselves. They would be very 
similar to those of her rev olutionary 
leaders. What more natural than 
that the new continental chief, al- 
ready practised in violence and de- 
ceit, should contrive to anuex to 
his territory the small and helpless 
country of Savoy, and should also 
steal Avignon and Nice from the 
weakness of a decrepid Pontiff? 
What more probable than that he 
should trespass on a few unpopular 
rights of Austrian subjects in Alsace, 
aud should demand from neigh- 
bouring countries, too weak to re- 
sist him, the free navigation of the 
Scheldt, in the name of public jus- 
tice and humanity? What more 
likely than that he should avail 
himself of the misunderstanding 
which he had himself produced, for 
the purpose of uniting the Austrian 
Netherlands, so remote from Au- 
stria, so contiguous and convenient 
to France, with the ancient French 
empire; and that he should then 
dart upon Holland, a country dis- 
tracted by political differences, and 
too weak to assert her independence, 
except by the assistance of Great 
Britain? The 
French liberty was the chief plea 
for these aggressions and incorpora- 
tions ; but if we suppose (an event 
indeed not very probable) that the 
apostles of liberty might have been 
induced to abstain from them, by a 
more passive spirit in all the "Euro- 
pean monarchs, still the common 
principle of ambition operating, at 
only a little later period, on the 
mind of thenew Cromwellof France, 
would probably have issued in no 
very dissimilar consequences. The 
ancient balance of Europe, at least, 


morrow; and every victory gained may 
give the accession of a new military force 
to the victor,” 


communication of 
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could hardly fail to be overthrow, 
Now the maintenance of this ba. 
lance was always deemed, ho}, 
by Mr. Fox and our other States. 
men, to be a great British objec: 
W ith a view to this, William cop 
sented to accept the crown of By 
tain. For this, Marlbro’ fougl: 
and almost every modern war 
been undertaken. If then the ney 
governor of France had pursued 4, 
ambitious course, is it not certaiy 
that any British ministry which 
should have suffered the danver ty 
accumulate, would have excited the 
censures of the oppasition of the 
day, and would have found the 
public indignation at length burs 
upon him on account of his de par. 
ture from the established p: liey? 
And if the final overthrow of the 
ancient states of Europe should have 
tollowed, would it not have been 
charged, both abroad and at home, 
to the want of interference of the 
British nation ? 

We otfer these observatious forthe 
sake of reconciling the minds ¢ 
our countrymen to the events which 
have happened. We are not ai 
firming that the very best course 
has beentaken. We are not plead: 
ing the cause of any particular ad. 
ministration. We wish to conclude 
our paper by calling off the minds 
of our readers from small and per- 
sonal questions to more general 
considerations. Providence — has 
cast us en evil times. There are 
periods of the world when th: 
corruption which is bound up in 
our nature, and which alike occu: 
pies the breast of the crafty ambi- 
tious tyrant, and of thei impatient and 
aspiring multitude, bursts through 
its accustomed limits, and surprizes 
us by the extent of itsdesolation : auc 
the circumstances are various which 
lead to these awful explosions. The 
growth of political knowledge, the 
diffusion of wealth, and the creation 
of a middle order in society, beng 
unhappily uuaccomps nied by any 
increase of that religion and mor2- 
lity, which would have supplied an 
antidote to avery evil, subverted the 
























Ceench monarchy; and the won- 
_-fuladventurer who has appeared 
-been able, by the 
7 councils, no ‘less perhaps than 
»y the vigour of his arms, to esta- 
viish hisnew dynasty. Only a few 
vears ago the republic an spirit was 
yposed to have firmly rooted it- 
fin France, and to predominate 


Cis 


many surrounding states. sut 
she republicans have , generally dis- 
1 sar Many of them have ob- 


ad from B onaparte that distine- 
mowhich was always the chief ob- 
ect of their ambition. They now 
wear the insignia of a new Legion 
of Honour, or the flowing robes 
of the nominal legislators of Frances 
They are permitted to crowd the 
yee of htm whose victories have 
zzled the world, or to share in 
his glo ry : 
his triumphant soldiers. The 
jlity of modern republicanism is 
rit from this circumstance. The 
more corrupt and republican part 
even of America seems to accommo- 
date itself to the wishes of the new 
lord of the universe; and Britain, 
parent of freemen, looks 
round, almost in vain, for con- 
federates inthe cause of that rational 
herty which she has to sustain. 
She wishes to conciliate the true 
ons of freedom of all nations and 
anguages, Liberty, which former- 
y used to fly to the mountains and 
iastnesses of Europe, has been chas- 
1 ey thence, and has fled to the 
islands, and to the distant continents, 
for an asylum under the present 
persecution; and the navy of Iing- 
land has become her principal pro- 
‘ection. To undermine the strength 


Ve,Tt- 


mie great 


of the British nav Vv is therefore the 
resent object of ‘the great enemy 
if 7 ‘edom; and whether he suc- 


eds in this at tempt or not, it 
fems highly probable that some 
arduous trial of our military strength 
proaches : for B ritian 1s too mor- 
nity Ing an exception to the success- 
ful enterprises of Bonaparte, and 
‘sssumes too much the 
‘rival, to be allowed by his irrita- 
No, 7 ; 
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ble mind to retain the dignity of 
her present station. 

Undoubtedly great revolutions, 
perhaps as gicatas those which we 
have lived to witness, have occur- 
red in the history of mankind ; but 
Britain, either through her insular 
situation, or through some peculiar 
circumstances of the time, has had 
no great participation in these ca- 
lamities s. The present state of our 
enemy, and of the world, C1Ves 
however a new aspect to our con- 
dition. When Alexander extend- 
ed his victories, Britain was an 
island, of which the name had not 
reached his ears: but the ears of 
Bonaparte have been continually 
wounded by the report of at least 


our naval achievements; and he 
feels himself reproached by the 
free and independent spirit of*our 


people. 

When Cesar spread through the 
earth the terror of the Roman 
name, he planted the Roman cagle 
only on the southern part of 
island. The offence given bya few 
British stragglers, who had assisted 
his enemies, the Gauls, the 
pretence for this enterprise. But 
the vanity of numbering the Britons 
among the conquests of Rome, 
seems to have been the true motive. 
The country suffered little 
such an invasion, and its barbarous 
inhabitants subsequently profited 
by the arts of their conquerors. 
But the new Cesar wishes no’ 
merely to station a few legions on 
our coast, for the sake of a trifling 
tribute, or a nominal possession: 
he purposes to deliver over our 
whole country as a spoil to his ge- 
nerals, his officers, and his soldiers. 
W Luis the swarms of Goths and 


this 


was 


trom 


Vandals came down from their 
northern and eastern hive, the po- 
verty of Britain constituted her 


prot ction. Their descent into ltaly 


caused the Roman legions to be 
withdrawn, and was the means of 
restoring her independence. Sut 
Loudon now is pre-eminent in 


wealth. She 1S the Rome , 
Ad. 


agains? 
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harbarians. ‘bie hore also which 
| ' a lhe > j wy, } : .| 
he has collected hay not to trave 
to us from the fartoest east or north. 
tle has alread rashioned tLuacm for 
his purpose iu ins wars, and he 
can array them on tie opposite 
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coust. die ean there mix the Pole, 


the Italian, Spaniard, 
Dutchman with the 
Tlis storehouse o| 
cina gentium,” 
bouring territory. 

When the Saracens afterwards 
went forth with the sword in one 
hand, and the Koran in the other, 
to subdue and convert the nations, 
they spread their desolation chiefly 
round the lands which had been 
the scene of triumph to their pro- 
phet; - the remotest wave of that de- 
luge undulating no further west- 
ward than to the neighbourhood of 
Paris. There a gallant) christian 
king arose (-uch was then the mer- 
ciful interposition of Providence,) 
who prescribed bounds to Mahome- 
tan tyranny and superstition, and 
saved both for himself and us, the 
hiberties, the rising arts, and the re- 
ligion of C bristendom. But the 
modern Saracen has seated himself 
in that spot which tormed the boun- 
dary to these ravages. It is there 
that he has erected the throne of his 
nillitary despotism. Paris is the 
centre of his circle. He ts far from 
having spent his force. Having 
subdued Spain, Italy, Holland, 
switzerland, Austria, Ge meeny 
Prussia, and Poland ; being able by 
a word to annihilaie Portugal and 
Denmark; having moulded Russia 
to his purpose ; and overawing Swe- 
; he is proje cting the downial 
of Turkey, u ihe recovery of Egypt, 
the march of an army in the track 
vi that ot Alexander over the Per- 
sian territories, 
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uding 4 Obserr ations. [ De. 4 
British isles, one of which js yjs. 

ble from his very coast, IS Neces * 

for the rounding of his territors 

for the | fection of his military 
system, as well as for the gratifie, 

tion of the insatiable bast ot hi 
ambition, Tow little ander thes 


circumstances appears all the riya). 
ship of our political parties! 

But while we thus learn to Jp, 
aside our party spirit, and awake ¢, 
the macnitude of our danger, 
enlarging 


} ‘ 


} 
our political contempla. 
us also extend our yiey 
tothe great ruler of the universe 
No truth is more clearly established 
in Seripture, than that there isa dj. 
vine providence which orders al! 
the affairs, both of nations and indi. 
viduals. “ The Lord reigneth, ly 
the earth rejoice, and Jet the mult- 


tions ; let 





tude of the isles be glad thereof,’ 
“© Not a sparrow ftalleth to the 
ground without our heavenly |: 


ther’s notice.’ Let us compose Our 
selves with this thought. Let 
look to him who can control “ ‘i 
swellings of Jordan,” and by wh 

« the hairs of our head are allo 
bered.” ‘ The Lord sitteth on the 
circle of the Heavens, and all th: 
inbabitants thereot are as grassliop- 
pers.” He taketh up ye isles 
as a very little thing.” He gav 
the word and the earth was made— 
he commanded and it stood fast it 
ever. He ordains the various re- 
volutions which it sustains. Hes 

a deluge to punish the wickedness 
of its inhabitants ; and though we 
are assured that he will not again 
destroy the earth by a flood of 
ters, he still visits it with his judg. 
ments, appointing war and pest 
lence, as well as “ fire aud bai 
wind and = storm,” continually « 
« fulfil his word.” He is conduct 
ing all things to his own 
end; and he employs alike 
ander, a Cesar, a Cyrus, 
cherib, and a Napoleon, as ts 
‘rod of his wrath,” in 
the Quilty lands. 
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scourch 
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often dithcult to shew 
spondence between Us 

















a pe yple an d the mea- 
GYressions. Suk ‘h 
is worlc L that 
as well as indivi- 


rings of 2 
re of their trans 
rhe constitt ition of th) 


loss ouilty states, 
hee ry must OCC asionaily be involve dd 
calamities which afflict their 

Sometimes also it may 
1 ! resumed, that God chiefly in- 
ond , by the * shaking of the na- 
of oe to overthrow some anc ient 
syperstition, and to prepare the way 
for the more complete establish- 
sent of the ssivibaal kinedoin of 
hisson. Nevertheless national trou- 
hies, for the must part, indicate much 
national guilt; and humihation is 


i} the 
nel? hbours,. 


unquestionably a leading duty in 
every day of our visitation. Le- 
vity and dissipation, ostentation and 
fey as well as pride and self- 


’ 
unbe- 
ry 
They 


+} 1; 
We Giving 


conlidenee, are pecuharty 


COMM al the press ii period, 
uuply a coatempt oft 
:d are in every respé ct 
ur cir umstances. it 
hour of unrestrained 
by ton ; - if 
the King, his 
and his conecu 
wine, 


udcinents, ai 

bu-Suited to 
“ial 

was dure an 


was while 


fs 


princes, his wives, 
bines were drinking 
praising the 
of cold, of silv Ct. and of b rass, a 


the hand-wri rng 


aud Were gods 


= 


. ¢ on the wall : 
peared, and declared the chet aa 


io be departed from him. It was 


luring the prevalence of luxury and 
? Pe '> . i 
adolence at Rome, as well as of 


! , sg _g . 
much seli-confidence, that Alaric 
approached, ‘Phe presumptuous 
inhabitan 


its conld not believe thata 


so splendid and renowned, so 
fuli of men, meh ia armour, could 
come the prey of a barbarian 


horde, be the 
“«* Woe unto 
them that are at ease in Zion, and 
trust in tue mountain of Samaria; 


or could cease to 
nhiistress ot the worid. 


} 
Tune 


that put far ay way the evil day, and 
Cause 


the seat of ¢iolenece to come 
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/ Val ns. 


ear; that lie upon beds of ivory, 
and stretch themselves upon theit 


that ‘the 
flock, and calves out of the midst of 
the stall: that chant to the sound 
of the viol, and invent to themselves 
instruments of music; that drink 
wine 1m bewls, and anoint them- 
selves with the chief ointments; but 
they are not gricved for the afilic- 
tion of Joseph. Therefore’ shall 
they go captive with the first that 
Au) cap tive, and the bay nqeet of them 
that stretched themsclves shall be 
removed,” 
But the 
we have 
righteous 


. | 
couches : eat lambs out of 


duties are various which 

perform. Cod is the 
Froverhor of the - world. 
Every branch of righteousness must 


therefore be con: idare d as drawing 
! 


down his favour; and happily the 
same means which conduce to pro- 
pitiate Heaven, have a natural ten- 
“one to provide for our safety. 


Christian ch: rity, producing union 
amoug ourselves, a generous atten- 
tion to e\ ery partial pressure on 
our fellow subj ‘iin ts; the renuncia- 
tion of ishness ; patriotism in 
most cote sense, a patriotism 
US to do and 
hinges for on aene of se- 
curing, toour children: d posterity, 
the invaluable Sedlass s which we 
and hers have enjoyed:— 
These are amone the duties to which 
weare called. And uudoubtedl 
nation consisting of ten p 
people, awake to the real d 
of her condition, and uncersta 
the true Means of hit 
tivating every 
tian virtue, de. outly trustin 
arm of the Almielty, 
also in the strength of a good cause, 
might, without presum pt tion, be 
pronounced capable of braving a 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


_—— a 


CONTINENTAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Russia has atlength declared herself. The 
Emperor's manifesto is a feeble produc- 
line of 
his vassalage to France. He complains that 


tion, bearing the marks in every 
tho’ he had twice taken up arms to fight 
the battles of Lngland, Eugland had not 
co-operated with him ; that the commerce 
of his subjects was molested by England, 
faith of treaties ; that 
England had rejected his friendly offer of 
mediation in effecting a peace with France; 
that she had committed an act of violence 
on Denmark unparalleled in history ; that 
by this act she had violated the tranquil- 
lity of the Baltic, an enclosed sea ;, and 
that she had added insult to injury, by 
him to mediate between her 
Denmark. On accounts he 
breaks off all communication and = con- 
with England, annuis for ever 
every preceding treaty, ‘* proclaims auew 


contrary to the 


Vi juesting 


and these 


nection 


he principles of the armed neutrality, that 
monument of the wisdom of the Empress 
Catherine, and engages never to recede 
from them.”? He demands of England sa- 
tisfaction for the injuries done to the com- 
merce of his subjects. And he declares 
hat there shall be no re-establishment of 
concord between Russia and Evgland, till 
satisfaction is given to Denwark, and until 
England shall make peace with France. 
This extraordinary declaration has been 
followed by the sequestration of British 
property, and the Britisa 
ships. Only four of these however re- 
mained in the Russian harbours ; and the 
property really British which is on shore 


- 5 » ¥ ~~ TAS. 
is said to be of smal! amount. 


detention of 


His Majesty’s declaration, inreply tothat 
of Russia, is framed with great ability. It 
states that his Majesty, though apprised of 
the secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit, 


exercised the utmost forbearance in his 
communications with Russia, until the 
Emperor's manifesto unhappily proved the 


' 
ls in the ea- 
; that while his 
Alavecty ic > dy wa hustic } 

siajesty is ready todo justice to the mo- 


asceudancy of French counci 
binet of St. Petersburgh 


tives which engaged Kussia in war with 
France, and admits Britain 


it would be 


the inte 
hasin the Continent, he thinks 
difhc ulttosheu 


atwarwith Prussia, had a more direct inte- 


"est 


Cnat britain, wao0 was then 


rést in espousing her cause, than Russia 


<* 


- « Wee " , } rc oy ~ - , = 
her ally, and the guarantee of the Germa- 


nic constitution. On the subject of , 

operating with Russia, bis Majesty reg, 

to the war with Turkey which he under, 
took solely at the instigation of Russia, 4, 
states, that at the very moment of ; 

peace of Tilsit, the Emperor had recejy<; 
assurances with which he professed to +, 
satistied, that the most strenuous Exertions 
were making by Great Britain to as 
bim., 


The complaint respecting the mp. 
lestation of Russian commerce is deelay. 
to be imaginary, the records of the Coy: 
of Admiralty shewing that only one Rus. 
sian vessel has been condemned, and /).; 
for carrying naval stores to the comnx 
enemy; and that very few have even be: 
detained. 

















His Majesty affirms, that 
did not refuse the Emperor’s mediatic: 
He accepted it on condition that the bss a 
of the negociation should be previous 
fixed, and that the articles of the pe 
of Tilsit should be communicated + 
him. These conditions were indispens- 
ble, but neither of them was tulfi 
His Majesty then alludes to the re: 
of the Russian mediation in behalf 
Prussia, feelingly describing at the same 
time the present wretched conditicr 
that monarchy; and to the transfer,in bre: 
of treaty, of the Ionian Republic to Fran 
as affording no encouraging prospect to 
Majesty of the result of Russtan mediatioo. 
As tothe Danish expedition, his Majests 
justification is before the world; and wha- 
ever might be wanting, Russia has sup- 
plied. It is not for the parties to the treat 
of ‘Tilsit to demand satisfaction for a mes: 
sure to which that treaty gave rise, and{ 
which one of its objects was defeated. T 
inviolability of the Baltic was never 
knowledged by his Majesty; but even it 
had, such an acknowledgement would | 
apply to a period when France had 
blished herseif along the Baltic 
Dantzick to Lubeck. In proportion ast 
Emperor valued the peace of the Ba 
ought he to have been ready to medi’ 
between Great Britain and Deumiark. 
he considers himself insulted by being € 
asked by Great britain to mediate, th 

he undertakes the same office with alae 
on the part of France. 


extrveordgqinoary as 





This is the ™ 
the tirst symptems 
reviving confidence, shewn by the Pu 
ror, since the peace of Tilsit, appe« 


when the intelligence of the sicge of 
penhagen reached St. 





Petersburgu. > 
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the terms offered to Denmark, they 
-e such as the most successful war 
id not have been expected to extort 
a» Great Britain. His Majesty knows 
» bow to reconcile the Emperor's pro- 
f wee anxiety for the termination of the 
war with Denmark, with the refusal of his 

dl offices in effecting it. The requisition 
of the Emperor for the immediate conclu- 

in of peace with France is as extraordi- 
sary in substance as Offensive in the mnan- 
ner. His Majesty has never refused to 
treat with France; andthe Emperor must 
remember, that the last negociation was 
broken off on points immediately affecting, 
not British, but Russian interests. ‘* His 
Majesty neither understands, nor will he 
adinit, the pretension of the Emperor of 
Russia to dictate the time or the mode of 
his Majesty’s with other 
It never will be eudured that any 
covernment shall indeninily itself for the 
humiliation of subserviency to France, by 
the adoption of an insulting and peremptory 
tone towards Great Britain.’’ His Majesty 
proclaims anew those principles of mari- 
tine law against which the hostilities of 
Rassia are denouneed. Those principles 
recognized in the best periods of the his- 
tory of Europe, and by no power with 
. & more strictness than by Russia, his Majesty 
&£ isdetermined, under the blessing of Divine 
Providence, to maintain against every con- 
federacy. They have atal! times tended to 
support the maritime power of Great Bri- 
tain, and they have become incalculably 
more important, when that power forms 
the sole bulwark against the usurpations of 
France, and the only which 
other nations may resort in happier times, 
for aid and protc ction 


eagerly 


negociations 


powers, 


refuge to 


His Majesty will 
embrace every opportunity of 
peace. The arrangements to that end will 
not be difficult, as he has nothing either to 
oncede or to require. He will be satisfied 
it Russia manifest a disposition to return to 
her ancient feelings of friendship for Great 
Britain, to a just-consideration of her own 
interests, and to a sense of her own dignity 
as an indepeudent nation. 

This declaration, of which we have merely 
fiven the substance, was followed by a 
proclamation directing letters of marque 
and reprisals to be issued against Russta. 
A frigate of 


i 
’ 


that natron, with money on 


ara for the Russian force inthe Mediter- 


ranean, has been seized at Portsmouth. 

the Russian s« iadron late’v emp ved in 

tnat s¢ :. had entered the harbour « f Lise 
j where it 1s at presen blockaded. 
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Another highly important event which 
we have to announce is the depa ture of 
the Piince Regent of Portrucac for the 
Brazils. 


From the official account of this 
transaction which has been published by 
government, it appears that the Prinee had 
abandoned his intention of quitting Europe, 
in the hope that the wrath of Bonaparte 
would be appeased, by the measures ef 
hostility he had resolved to adopt against 
English commerce. 
taken. 


In this he was mis- 
bonaparte’s unqualified denupecia- 
tions of vengeance against the house of 
Braganza, with the rapid approach of a 
French army, already within two days 
march ef Lisbon, convinced him of his 
danger, and disposed him to yield a more 
ready ear than he had before done to the 
suggestions of Lord Strangford, our Am- 
bassador, seconded by Sir Sydney Smith. 
On the 20th of Noveinber, the Prince 
Regent and the Royal Family, aceompa- 
nied by his court, and a great multitude of 
his subjects, embarked on board eight sail 
of the line, four frigates, and four smaller 
ships of war, and about forty large mer- 
chantmen, and bade adicu to Lisbon, 
They were received at the mouth of the 
Tagus by Sir Sydney Smith, who sent four 
ships of the line with them, as an escort to 
the Brazils. The Prince Regent, in a 
proclamation, issued the day before his de- 
parture, announced his purpose of transfer- 
ring the seat of his government to Rio de 
Janeiro, until cireumstanuces should favour 
his return. 

In Spain things have taken a very un- 
expected turn. ‘The 
delivered the arrest ander which he 
was placed, on pretence of 


Prince of Asturias is 
from 
lis having cone 
spired against bis iather’s lite; and is ap- 
pointed by Bonaparte Gene ralissimo of his 
armnies in Spain and Portugal. The Prince 
of the Peace is at the same time said to 
be disgraced. This is probabiy only a 
prelianiary step to the seizure of those 
immense treasures which he ts said to have 
accumulated. That object beioz attained, 
Bonaparte will be at no loss to devise ex- 
p dients for removing out 6; his way the 
whole of the the 


Rourbon family, whicn, we doubt not, 15 


Sp inish branch of 


the ultimate eud he has in view, by the 
mysterious proceedings we have lately 
witnessed in Spain. That he may expe- 
rience no counteraction in his ylans, he has 


contrived to remove aimost the whole of 
the Spanish army toa distance from the 
intends to fill 
‘The great number of 


capital, which he 


, 


evidently 


{ 
with French truops. 
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these he is pouring 
bability to a current 


Some doubt has been thrown on the in- 
tellizence communicated in our last num- 
ber, and taken from the Moniteur, that 
Austria bad declared war against Eng- 
land. The grounds of the doubt are that, 
in the treaty lately concluded between 
France and Austria, no mention is made 
of Eneland; and that the account, civen 
a month ago in the Moniteur, has since re- 
ceived no confirmation from any other 
quarter. 

Bonaparte bas undertaken his projected 
journey to Venicx, at which place he ap- 
pears to have arrived at the date of the 
last accounts. It can hardiy be doubted 
that one of the main objects of this jour- 
ney is to organize his plans for the demo- 
lition of tht Turkish Emprre. By what 
a restless and insatiable ambition does this 
man appear to be actuated! We know of 
no character to whom he will admit of 
being compared, except that of him who 
is described as going about ‘fas a roaring 
lion, seeking whom he may devour.” 

In HoLLAND some importaut changes 
are likely to take place. Itis believed that 
the lenity of King Louis’s administration 
has given offence to Bonaparte; and that 
Talleyrand, who is looked for at the Hague, 
has been delegated to make arrangements 
which shall be more consonant to his views, 
But whether this is to be effected by an- 
nexing Holland to France, or by placing 
on the Batavian throne some more con- 
genial spirit, has not yet transpired. Bona- 
purte’s displeasure is said to have been par- 
ticularly excited by the indulgent man- 
ner in which the decrees against British 
commerce had been enforcedin the Dutch 
ports. 

if we may judge from the additional 
severity which Bonaparte finds it neces- 
sary to employ, in order to prevent our 
commerce from huding an entrance into 
the continent, his xclusion 
must hitherto bave proved ineiicient. A 


decrees of 


tresh decree bas just appeared, by which ail 
ships that have touched, on any account 
whatever, ata British port, shall be con- 
fiscatéd with their cargoes ; apd in order 
the and 
sailors are to be interrogated one by one, 


to ascertain point, the captain 
and such of them as shai! be found to have 
made a false 
prisoners, and shall not be 


declaration shal! be made 
liberated with- 
out paying, in addition to the forfeiture of 


the ship and cargo, the captain 0000 livres, 
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into Spain gives pro- — 
report of his intend- 
ing tolay seige to Gibraltar in the spring. 
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S Me 
are like Wise 
prescribed tor preventing fictitious certifi. 
cates of origin, 


and each of the sailors 500 livres. 
strong additional regulations 


SwEeDEN is said to remain firmly attagp, 
ed to the cause she has hitherto esporge, 
and to have resisted equally the Solicit, 
tions aud menaces which Russia has em 
ployed to detach her from our alliance, 


AMERICA. 


Tue Congress of the United States assem, 
bled on the 27th of October. The Mes. 
sage of the President is conceived jy , 
Style of great asperity towards this coy). 
try. He comments at great length on the 
proceedings of the British government and 
navy, and declares the treaty, which was 
concluded with the late ministry, to be 
quite inadmissible. It is nota little re. 
wiarkable, that while so many accusation; 
are vehemently urged against England, jot 
a single word of crimination is uttered 
against France; although our orders of 
council had gone, at that time, ouly to pro- 
hibit neutrals from trading between hostile 
port and hostile port, and the decree of 
Bonaparte, (the influence of which reached 
to almost the whole continent of Europe,) 
subjected to condemnation every neutral 
coming from, or even touching at, au Eng. 
lish port. There is something exceeding- 
ly mean and disingenuous, and even cow- 
ardiy in this conduct. The affair of the 
Chesapeake is narrated with great parti- 
ecularity and evident irvitation, although at 
that moment the President mist have 
been in possession of intelligence from 
England, informing him that his Majesty’s 
ministers had formally disavowed, in par- 
liament, any participation in the hostile 
act of the British admiral. On the whole, 
the message conveys a very unfavourable 
impression of the principles and views ot 
Mr. Jeficrson ; and its object seems to be 
less to convey a just idea of the state of 
tLe various political relations of America, 
than to fan the dying flame of popular dis- 
content, with respect to this country. It 
is no less aliceting than it is extraordi- 
nary, that in the contest which is now car- 
rying on, to prevent the extinction of what 
remains of Iiberty tp the civilized world, 
the ouly power, excepting Great Britain, 
Who participates in that blessing, should 
be induced by a mean spirit of commer- 
cial jealousy to divide against her, and to 
tuke part with the enemy of the freedom 
of the human race: and that Mr, Jeffcr- 





























who bas assumed credit to himself and 
party for their superior attachment to 
' co of liberty ; and who has been 


‘ » Carus 


raised to his present 


ore democratic part of the community, 


elevation by the 


ould be the person to urge his country- 
», to unite their fortunes with those of a 


iil ‘ . 
military despot, and to excite in them, 


ven by means OF misrepresentation, a 
le spirit towards that country, which 
trms, to America bersel!, the only remain- 
or bulwark against that despot’s usurpa- 

Pot yotwithstandinge Mr. Jefierson’s 
evident partiality to France, and his dis- 
‘te to Gieat Britain, we trust that the 
Congress will not be so insensible to the 
obligations of daty, and so biind to their 
own interests, as to allow themselves to 
be precipitated by their President’s in- 
temperance, into a war with this country, 
whieh, without yielding them any possible 
bencfit, could not fail to be followed with 
the entire annihilation of their trade, and 
much consequent distress to the cultiva- 
tors of the soil. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Dr. Goopenovada, the Dean of Roches- 
ter, is appointed Bishop of Carlisle. Dr. 
Zouch declined the appointment. 

A considerable expedition has left Ports- 
mouth under the command of Sir C. Cot- 
ton. It consists of seven sail of the line, 
aid is accompanied by a Considerable 
number of troops. 

Accounts have been 


received in the 
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course of the present month of the cap- 
ture of about 20 of the enemy’s priva- 
teers. 

At a court of Proprictors of the East 
India Company, held on the 23d instant, 
Mr. Zhomas / wining, the author of a pam- 
phlet reviewed tm our present number, 
rose to say, that being aware of the disad- 
vantages which would attend the publie 
agitation of the question discussed in that 
pamphlet, relative to the attempts now 
making to propagate christianity in Hin- 
dostan, he should be willing to withdraw 
the notice he had given of a motion upon 
it, provided he received satisfactory as- 
surances from the Chairman that the at- 
tention of the Directors had been turned 
to the subject, and that it westheir purpose 
to prevent the evils which would necessa- 
rily be produced by any interference with 
the religious prejudices of the natives. 
The Chairman stated, that the subject had 
certainly oceupied the attention of the 
board of Directors. They were anxious 
to discharge their duty in this and every 
other respect; and the worthy member 
had no right to assume that they had neg- 
lected it in this particalar instance. He 
trusted the Court would not withhold from 
the Directors on this occasion tse confi- 
dence which they had been accustomed to 
repose in them. Mr. Prinsep was proceed- 
ing to express his dissatisfaction with this 
reply, when the Chairman stopped him 
by observing, that there was no question 
before the Court. The question of ad. 


journment was then put and carried, 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
In the press;—Mr. Mirppteton’s Doc- 
trine of the Greek Church, applied to the 
criticism and illustration of the New Tes- 
tament, in 1 vel. 8v0o:—Oxonia Depicta, 
or History of the Colleges and Halls of Ox- 
ford, illustrated by a series of views, 
by Storer 
the 
Sr, 
of the Rev, John Newton *, late Rector of 
ot. Mary Woolnoth, by the Rev. Ricuarp 


and Gieig:—an 
Life and Writings of 


Account of 
Dr. Blotr and 





* This venerated servant of Jesus Christ 
died on Monday the 21st instant, at his 
house in Coleman Street Buildings, aged 

2 years, 28 of which he had been rector 
oi St. Mary Woolnoth and St. Mary Woo!- 
shurch-Haw in the city of London. 


Le 2) 


Gibbon, by Mr. Rarvcenre:—A Memoir 


Crcit, A. M.:—An Essay on the Dut: 


~s ' , 
vi C4NS, and « Se HMueRCe j eniroducrar (:- 


India, by the Rey. J.W 


wilization into 


Yoo , _-_ 
CUNNINGHAM, 


. is, 

Cambridge:—New Editions of Dr. Pri- 
> , > - \) 

DEAUX’S Uli and WN d » COfe- 

rected, with a Life of the Author; of 

SHUCKFoORD’s Sacred and Profane Hist "Uy 


corrected and revised ; of Harmer’s Ob- 
3 vali Insen.arged, by Mir. AD ,M CLA! \ 


and of Mr. Owen’s Christian Monito 


Vy > AY) i . . 4 
Preparing for publication;—An E£ccle- 
" 


stustical History, containing the Lives of 
the His- 
tory of Religion, from the Reformation te 
the Reyot History of the 
Abolition of tie Slave Lrade, by Mr. T. 


CLARKSON. 


eminent Persons connected with 


“blon; ana 
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to comprise the writings of every author, 
whether original or translated, whose pro- 
ductions have received the stamp of pub- 
The works of each au- 


thor will be separately paved, soas to ad- 


lic approbation, 


Five edi- 
tions will be published at the same time 
Viz. 1 


mit of a selection being made. 
.on elecant yellow wove vellum royal 
paper, in mouthly volumes, at 5s.—2. on 


~ 


Answers to Correspondents... Errata...Notice to Readers. [Dec. )g0- 


On the Ist of January will commence 
anew work entitled Zhe Poets, designed 





beautiful demy, in monthly parts, at 3°._ 
in weekly numbers, price 6d. each,—4 
eighteens, on supertine vellum paper, 

parts, at ls. each:—and 5. on a fine roy. 
Paper, in thirty-two's, at 6d. each numb.. 
The series will commence with Homer, 
lliad, the Ist. edition of whieh will be >. 
the 2nd 3s. the 3rd 2s. the 4th 5s. ands) 
Sth 3s. This will be followed by the Gq: 

sey, Pope’s original works, &c. : 





_—_- -—- —- —_— 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ern 


Mr. Faserin reply to Talib; Tyrreus Micrus; An Essex CLERGYMAN; Onizy. 
TALIS ; ALBANUS; andA. B. will appear. 


a | 


We. X.; T.H.; A Constanr Reaper; and M. §S, are under consideration. 


We by no means agree with Owen, either in his strictures on our review of Dr. Cam 


bell’s Lectures, or in the representations he makes of the state of religion in Scotlap 
and by which he would attempt to vindicate the Doctor’s treatment of the term 
He only confirms, what we suspected, that Dr. Campbell had it in view : 


thodoxy. 








bring into discredit that part ofthe clergy of the Church of Scotland who adhere co; 


scientiously to the formaularies which they have subscribed. 
We beg toinform PxaiLopatria that Doddridge has written very satisfactorily on | 


subject of inspiration. 


Nhe letter of ANTIGoNIUs Cannot be inserted. 
respecting the feelings of others more nearly interested. 
[he paper of NOS is an exact transcript of a chapter in Law’s Serious Call to a Hol; 


Life. 


We shall be disposed to form a candid judgment of S.C. R.’s communication when 


appe ars. 


a ———- 


ERRATA, 


p. 703, col. 2, lL. 13, for respectable read respectful. 


No. for Nov. 





——__—_———  p. 752, col. 1, 1.5, for they come read they seem to come. 
p. 738, col. 2, 1. 15, for would read world. 
Pres. No. p. 777, col. 2, 1. 16, for origzna/ read signal, 


p. 7 
ae 
] 


—--—— p. 


———— p. 820, col. 2,1. 5, for J read Fe. 


p. 725, col, 2, 1. 24, 25, for Pandarus whose read Pindarus, wher. 


34, col. 1,1. 58, for end read ends. 














She is mistaken in her assumptio: 





a 


yp We trust that our readers will excuse the irregular arrangement of tho: 
Month’s Number, as well as the omission of the Literary and Religious In- 
telligence, the List of Preferments, &c. which was unavoidable, in conse- 
guence of the length of our concluding Observations on the Character of 
We hope to insert them in the ApeENDIx for this year, which | 
will be published on the \st of February next. 


Mr. Fox. 
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W.H. Clinton, esq. 
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Lord Rendlesham 
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Thomas Fydell, jun. esq. 
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Bridgewater...W. Astell, esq. 
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Bridport...Sir 8. Hood, K. B. 
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Earl Temple 
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Hon. R. Neville 
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Calne...Joseph Jekyll, esq. 
H. Smith, esq. 
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Lord C. S. Manners 
Cambridge-borouzh...R. Manners, esq. 
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Sir V. Gibbs, bart 
Camelford...R. Adair, esq. 
Lord H. Petty 
Canterbury...John Baker, esq 
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Cardiff...Lord William Stuart 
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Chester...T. Grosvenor, esq. 
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Crrchester...James Dupre, esq. 
G. W. Thomas, esq. 
heniam...Jd. Maitland, esq. 
J. Dawkins, esq. 
purch,.. Rt. Hon. G. Rose 
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Joseph Cripps, esq. 
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Cockermouth...James Graham, esq. 
J. Osborne, esq. 
Colchester...R. Thornton, esq. 
R. H. Davis, esq. 
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Rt. Hon. N. Bond 


Cornwall...Sir W. Lemon, bart. 
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Coventry...P. Moor 
W. Mills, esq. 


ide... Lord Porchester 
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Viscount Morpeth 
Dartmouth,...Edm. Bastard, esq. 

A. H, Holdsworth, esq. 
Denhighshire...Sir W. W. Wyan 
Denbigh...R. M. Biddulph 
Derbyshire...Lord G. A. H. Cavendish 

; E. M. Mundy, esq. 
Derby...E. Coke, esq. 
W’. Cavendish, esq. 
Devizes...Josh. Smith, esq. 
T. G. Estcourt, esq. 

Devonshire...J. P. Bastard, esq. 

Sir L. Palk, bart. 
..W. M. Pitt, esq. 

E. B. Portman, esq. 
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R. Williams, esq. 
Dover,..C. Jenkinson, esq. 
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D. V. Heyden, esq. 
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Sir T. Mostyn, bart. 
Flint.. W. Shipley, esq. 
fowey...Right Hon. R. P. Carew 
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Gation...Mark Wood, esq. 
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Brechin, &c...5J. Farquhar, esq. 

Cullen, &c...A. Colquhoun, esq. 

Dornoch, &c...J. R. Mackenzie, esq. 
Dumfermlin, &c...A. Campbell, esq. 
Edinburgh,..Siv P. Murray, bart. 

Fortrose, &c...P. Baillie, esq. 

Glasgow, &c...A. Campbell, esq. 
Jedburgh, &c...Sir G. Warrender, bart. 
Kirkaldy, &e ..R. C. Fergusson, esq. 
Rothsay, &c...John Campbell, Jun. esq. 
St. Andrew's, &c..-Sir D. Wedderburn, bart. 
Selkirk, &c...W. Maxwell, esq. 

Stranraer, &c...Hon. E. R. Stewart 


IRELAND. 


EK. A. M‘Naghten, esq. 
Hon. R. B. OfNeil 
.W. Brownlow, esq. 
W. Richardson, esq. 
Armagh...P. Duigenan, esq. 
Athlone...J. F. Turner, esq. 
Bandon Bridge... Rt. Hon, G. 
Belfast...Ed. May, esq. 
Carrickfergus,..Quintin Dick, esq. 
Cashel...Viscount Primrose 
Catherloghshire...D. Latouche, esq. 
Walter Bagenel, esq, 
Catherlngh...A. Stvahan, esq. 
Cavanshire...N. Sneyd, esq. 
J. M. Barry, esq. 
.Hon. F. N. Burton 
Sir G. O’Brien, bart. 
..W. Bagwell, esq. 
..Walter Jones, 
Corkshire...Viscount Bernard, esq 
Hon. G. Ponsonby 
.M. Longfield, esq. 
Hon. C. H. Hutchinson 
Donegallshire...Sir J. Stewart, bart. 
H. V. Brooke, esq. 
..F. Savage, esq. 
Hon. J. Meade 
Downpatrick...J. W. Croker, 
Drogheda.. Hon. Fs ee 
Duhbiinshire ..H. Hamilton, esq. 
R. W. Talbot, esq. 
..Rt. Hon. H. Grattan 
R. Shaw, esq. 
Dublin University...J3. I. Foster, esq. 
Dundalk...P. C. Brace, esq. 
Dungannon...Lord C. Hamilton 
Dungai renal G. Walpole 
Ennis... Rt. Hon, J. Fitzgerald 


Antrimshire. 


Armaghshire.. 


Tierney 


Clareshire.. 


Clonmel, 


Colraine. esq. 


Cork.. 
Downshire. 
esq. 


Forster 


Dublin. 
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Myviskillen...C. Pochin, esq. 
Fermanaghshire...M. Archdall, Jun. esq. 
Hon. G. L. Cole 
CGalwayshire...R. Martin, esq. 
: D. B. Daly, esq. 
Galeay...James Daly, esq. 
Rt. Hon. M. Fitzgerald 
H. A. Herbert, esq. 
Kildareshire...Lord R. S. Fitzgerald 
R. Latouche, esq. 
Ailkennyshire...Hon. J. Butler 
Hon. F.C. Ponsonby 
Kilkenny...Hou C. H. Butler 
King’s Co...H. 


Kerryshire.. 


Lloyd, esq. 

T. Bernard, Jun, esq. 
Kinsale...H. Martin, esq. 
Lettrimsh...H. J. Clements, esq. 

J. Latouche, Jun. esq. 
Limerickshire...W. Odell, esq. 

Fion. W. HH. Quin 
Uimerich,..C. Vereker, esq. 
Loisburne...Eavl of Yarmouth 
Londonderryshire...Lord G, T. Beresford 

Tion. C. W. Stewart 

r G. F. Hill, bart. 
Longfordshire...Sir T. Fetherstone, bart. 

Viscount Forbes 
Lowtkshire...Rt. Hon. J. Foster 


Londonderry,..Si 


Viscount Jocelyn 
Maillow...D. Jeph On, esq. 


List of the House of Commons. 


Mayoshire...Rt. Hon, D. Browne 


Meathshire...Siv M. Somerville, bart, 





[AppEnpis FY 
Hon. H. A. Dillon : Pp 


T. Bligh, esq. 
Monaghanshire... 
C. P. Leslie, esq. 
Vewry...Hon. PF. Needham 
Vorlarlington...Hon. W. Lambe 
2 ucen’s Co...Hon. W. W. Pole 
H. Parnell, esq. 
Roscommonshire...A. French, esq. 
Hon. S. Mahon 
Ross, New...W. Wigram, esq. 
Slivoshere. 





..C, OSHara, esq. 
E. S. Cooper, esq. 





Sligo...George Canning, esq. 
Tipperaryshire...Hon. F. A. Prittle 
Hon. M. Mathew 
Tralee...Evan Foulkes, esq. 
Tyroneshire.,. James Stewart, esq. 
Hon. T. Knox 
Waterfordshire... + Beresford, € Sq. 
R. Power, esq. 
Waterford...Rt. Hon. Sir J. Newport, b 
Westmeathshire...G. H. Rochfort, esq 
W. Smyth, esq. 
Werfordshire... Abel Ram, esq. 
W. C. Alcock, esq. 
Wearford...R. Neville, esq. 
W chlozwshire...W. i. Hume, esq. 
W’. Tighe, esq. 
Youghall,..Sir J. Keane, bart. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


y — ~ 
IN the | ress t= e fconc 


he | nny of a Chrose 
7271 l Te. 


by Mr. BincLtey ;—Letters by 
Mr. J. Gilbert, in reply to Mr. BENweT’ 
Hypothes s of 


> 


Mo) al Eval woe 


New Fiditions of the Duty of Magistrates ; 


the Oriczin of 


of Constables ; of Qeersvers of the Poor; 
anc of Overseers of ihe Higpways, by Dr. 
Grasse ;——An Liynological Dictionary of 
the Scatiish Language, by Dr. JAMESON. 

Preparing for publication :—A History 
of the British Campaign, in the Rio de la 
Plata ;—-A practical Dictionary of Domestic 
Medicine, by Dr. R. Race ;—A historical 
and topographical Description of Tretland, by 
Mr. Harvey Morris ;—J ie Il /story of the 
House of Stuart, by the late C. J. Fox, with 
the Correspondence of that Statesman, 

Several veins of lead have been disco- 
vered usder the castle at Tynemouth. 
Some specimens of the ore have been ea- 
thered, and are now in the library of the 
Literary and Philosophieal Society of New- 
castle. 


Count Rumford has made a new app). 
cation of steam to the manufactorug 
soap, by which be has succeeded tn b 
ing soap in six hours to the degree 
which sixty hours were required in t. 
common mode. He thinks this saving | 
time to be owing partly to the concussinis 
given to the mixture by the heated vapov 
forced into it and suddenly condensed. 

A vein of coal, said to be equal to tis! 
of Newcastle, has lately been opened: 
Long Down, near Exeter. 

At Oxrorp. Dr. Richards, rector 
Exeter College, has been re-appoite: 
vice-chancellor for the ensuing year. H)s 
pro-vice-chancellors are, Dr. Marlow © 
St. Johu’s, Dr. Landon of Worcester, D 
Parsons of Baliol, and Dr. Hughes of Jesus. 
—The following gentlemen have been a‘l- 
mitted M.A. Rev. G. Radcliffe, Mr. 7 
\". Hanmer, Rev. D. W. Davies, and ™ 
J.T. Allen of Brazenose ; Rev. G. Ph 
lips of Jesus; W. Marsh, J. Cawood at 
J. Saunders of St. Edmund Hall; Mess!* 
A. Mackenzie, E. Goodenough, Rev. 








\pPEND IX. 
and J. Owen of Christ Church; J. 

vel, eSq- of Exeter ; Rev. R. A. Barney 
cM po len; Rev- W. T. Beer, of Wor- 
. and Mr. J. Parsons of Oriel in full 


MODE 


on frie and Mr. H. F. Thistlethwayte 
nee J Muden of Queen’s, Rev. S. J. 


Pi, en of Brasenose, Rev. E. Duke at 
Magdalen Hall, Rev. J. Constable of Uiui- 
bart. and G. 8. 


sity, Sil G. Bowyer, 
Fai rfax, € ™ of Christ S hurch, Were ad- 
itted M. 4. erand compounders. =f. W. 
+4 . 
: am, 2rt ee compounder, R. Poll nh, Osq. 


Mr. S Swabey and Mr. H. A. Johnson of 
— Chureh ; Mr. W. Chambers; Mr. 
- Ronham of Corpus Christi; Mr. W. 
Narnett and Mr. C. T. Jotnson, of Brase- 
nose; Mr. P. Panlee of Magdalen “7 

| R. Smith of Worcester ; Mr. G. E. 
Hanmer of University; Mr. J.D. Fortescue 
and the Hon. R. Cust of Oriel; and the 
‘lon. S. Rodney of All Souls, are admitted 
p 4 —Rev. T. Halse, and Mr. R. Berens of 
| All Souls, admitted B. in Civil Law.—Rev. 
C. Buckeridge of St. John’s, and Rev, J. 
( Woodhouse of Christ Church, admitted 
). D.—S. Lushington, esq. of All Souls, 
Hon. S. Rodney, and Mr. H. E. Owen of 
Christ Church, Mr. J. FE. Tarleton of 
Brasenose, and the Hon. F. P. Bouverie 
of Oriel elected Fellows of All Souls, and 
Vr. R. C. Jones elected Fellow of Jesus. 

At Camsripce. Messrs. J. Taddy, 

Allott, F. J. Pollock, and J. D. Hustler, 
are elected Fellows of Trinity. The caput 
consists of the Vice Chancellor, Dr. Tur- 
ner, Dr. Clarke, Dr. Seel, Mr. Caldwell, 
and Mr. Hollingworth. Dr. Barnes is elect- 
ed Vice Chancellor, Vice D. Pearce re- 
signed. The Seatonian prize is this vear 
adjudged to the Rev. C. J. Hoare, M. A 
Fellow of St. John’s, for his poem on the 
Shipwreck of St. Paul. 

At Hertrorp College the examina- 
tions concluded ov the 18th of December, 
honours were distributed by Mr, 
Grant, the Deputy Chairman of the East 
India Company, to the following gentle- 
men:—Certificates of superior merit to 
Mr. Mackenzie for Mathematics, Political 
Keonomy, History and Law, and to Mr. 
Sotheby for Persian * ;—Gold medals to 
Mr. Mackenzie for classical learning, to 
Mr, Frazer for Classics, Law, and other 
departments ; to Mr. Molony for Mathe- 


when 








eee 


* These gentlemen gained the Gold 
Medal in these departments at the last 
¢xamination, and were precluded by this 
circumstance from receiving one on the 
eresent occasion, 
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judged by 
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matics; to the same ventleman for Poli- 
tical Oconomy, History and Law; and 
to Mr. Heath for Sanscrit;—Prizes of 
books to Mr. Belli fo: Bengallee ; to Mr, 
Bayley for Persian; to Mr. Lewin fot 
Classics ; to Mr. Farish for Pesian; to 
Mr, Brooke for Bengallee and Classics 3 to 
Mir, Stokes for Persian Classics ; 
to Mr. Prinsep for Mathematics; and to 
Mr. Anderson, Jun. for Bengallee and 


and 


Persian, 

Mr. Davy has announced to the Royal 
Society a great discovery in chemistry. 
The fixed alkalies have been decomposed 
by the Galvanic battery, and are found to 
be metallic oxides. The metals have been 
actually produced. Their characteristics 
are: amost powerful attraction for oxy- 
gen, and a specific gravity less than that 
of water. ‘The specific gravity of the me- 
tallic base of potash, is 7: that of soda 
9. When plunged into water, an explo- 
sion ensues; owing to the seizure of oxy- 
gen, end the inflammation of disengaged 
hydrogen, and of the metal, 
both fusible under 
amalgamate and form hard metals, 
silver, with mercury. 
preserve them, Is to 
naptha. 

On the Ist of November 
been redeemed of the 


They are 
100° of Fahrenheit, and 
like 
The ouly way to 
immerse them in 


1807, there had 
national debt, the 
laud-tax, and imperial loan. 

By annual rnillion, &c......... £66,968, 1 
£1, percent. perann. on loans 61,522,8 
RAE CO oicvasteecesenssececccs 120688 
£1.j)ercent. perann. Imp. loan 81 


> 
pc 
no 
re) 





Total £152,248. 509 
The suin to be expended in the ensuing 
quarter 1s £2,529,924. 15s. 5d. 


FRANCE. 


sonaparte has presented the [mperia! 
library at Paris with 248 scarce manu- 
scripts, mostly oriental, and 80 typographi: 
monuments of the 15th century. Que of 
the MSS. is a copy of the Edda, th: 
sacred book of the Scandinavian Mytho- 
logy, written on vellum in the Scandina 
vian language, 

The historical prize has lately been ad- 
the French Institute to M. 
Prevot D’Iray for an account of what has 
been the administration of Egypt, from the 
conquest of it by Augustus to the taking 
of it by the Arabs, and of the changes it 
underwent during that period. The fol- 


lowing questions had been proposed, viz. 
during the three 
‘gira of Mahom 


What was the influence, 
first centuries of the He 
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medanism, on the minds, manners, and 
governments of the natious among whom 
it was established; but none of the an- 
swers were deemed worthy of the prize. 
It has been proposed, as a new prize ques- 


tion, critically to examine the historians of 


Alexis Commenius, and the three Princes 
who succeeded him, with a view to inform- 
ation respecting the reign of these Empe- 
rors, and especially respecting their policy 
towards the Crusaders. The 
these different questions evidently shews 
that the attention of Bonaparte and his 
Scavans, is particularly turned towards the 
Last, 

M. Prost, a physician of eminence, has 
lately published a pamphlet in which he 
attempts to prove that insanity originates 
in the stomach and bowels, and not in the 
head. In those who have died insane he 
has observed the bowels to be replete with 
mucous or bilious matter, more or less dis- 
coloured. Worms are often found, and 
redness or other discolourations appears in 
the inner membrane. ‘The gall bladder 
and ducts are almost always dilated, and 
the liver enlarged and swelled. 


SPAIN. 


M. Betrancourt, chief engineer to the 
King of Spain, has communicated to the 
French Institute a new invention, which 
will render the construction of canals con- 
siderably tore easy tn future, in so far as 
it provides against all useless expenditure 
of water. Each lock is furnished with an 
adjoining reservoir communicating with it 
at bottom: the lock is destined to raise 
and lower the vessels as usual, but the ver- 
tical movement of the liquid which floats 
them is produced by the simple immersion 
of a box in the contiguous reservoir; the 
volume of this box is equal to that of the 
water to be displaced, and it is so happily 
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nature of 


[ App, 
and ingeniously balanced, that one may ;, 
sufficient for raising or lowering the largess 
vessel. Thus, in future, the more o; less 
considerable supply of water, which forp, 
ed one of the chief difficulties in the ey) 
struction of canals, will be reduced to jj, 
quantity necessary for supplying the way, 
by filtration and evaporation. 


EAST INDIES. 


‘The second frigate for his Majesty’s oy. 
vice built at Bombay, was completed, 
March 24, having been constructed withi 
a period of ten months. As soon ag th 
ship floated, she was in the usual fury) 
named the Salsette, by Captain Cole, why 
immediately put her in commission, The 
progress which the New Dock is makin: 
towards a completion, authorises the hope 
that the skill and experience of Jamsetjee 
Bomapjee, who for nearly thirty years has 
been successfully exerting his talents jy 
marine architecture, will in a few months 
more, crown his labours in this line with 
the production of a British 74, built of the 
“ everduring” teak of India. 

A dreadful famine has prevailed at Ma. 
dras, and throughout the peninsula, in con. 
sequence of the late N. E Monsoon haying 
totally failed. The poor natives are dying 
in every part of the country—not a tree, 
near the sides of the road leading to Ma- 
dras but has dead bodies of the famished 
natives lying beneath it. Such as can reach 
the presidency are fed, and their lives are 
saved by the charitable contributions o: 
the European inhabitants, and by certain 
portions of rice daily issued by govern- 
ment. Lord Bentinck has done, and is 
doing every thing in his power to alleviate 
the miseries of the wretched suficrers.— 
We hope that the measures adopted by the 
covernments in India will considerably 
lessen the pressure of this evil. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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THEOLOGY. 


A SerMoN, preached at the Consecra- 
tiou of the Chapel of Salisbury, September 
8, 1707, By Thomas Dunbam Whitaker. 
3s. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church 
of Stroud, Gloucestershire, August 25; 
containing some Observations on the much 
lamented Death of Lieutenant J. F. Del- 


A“ 


u 
2) 


mont, late of the 83d Regiment of Foot, 
who fell a Victiin to the baneful Influence 
of Duelling. By the Rev. J. Williams. 1s. 


A Discourse on the Use of Persecution 
in the Furtherance of the Gospel, intended 
to have been preached August 24, 1807, at 
the Desire of the Committee for Estabiish- 
ing a General Union of the Independent 
By S. Palmer. 1s. 

A Sermon, preached at Devizes, on Sui- 


Churches. 























A ppENDIX. | 
jay, August 16, 1807, on the ——, - 
Dumb Creatures ; a Sinful Abuse of that 
power originally delegated to Man, and in- 
consistent with the Christian Character. 
By the Curate of De viZes. Is. 

e Charge delivered previously to an Or- 
dination. By George Isaac Huntingtord, 
Bishop of Gloucester. Svo. Is. 6d. 

Discourses, Moral and Religious, adapt- 
ed to a Naval Audience, and dedicated bv 
jermission to the Lords Commissioners of 
lie Admiralty. By the Rev. R. Baynes. 
3yo. 12s. 

A Sermon, preached in Lambeth Chapel, 
on the 4th of October, 1807, at the Con- 
secration of the Right Reverend J. Lux- 
more, Bishop of Bristol, by J. Roberts. 
is. 6d. 

A Letter to G. Sharp, respecting his Re- 
marks on the two last Petitions in the 
Lord’s Prayer. From a Country Clergy- 
man. Is. 

Scriptural, and new Mode of Attack, 
wherein Infant Church Membership, and 
Infant Baptism, are anatomized and re- 
nounced. By J. Harm. Is. 

A Sermon, preached in the Old Meet- 
ing, Kidderminster, September 27, on the 
Nature, Evil, and Cure of Selfishness. By 
S. Bradley. Is. 

The Anniversary Sermon of the Royal 
Humane Society, preached on the 13th of 
April, at St. Ann’s Church, Soho. By the 
Rev. R. Yates. 1s. 6d. 

Sermons on Various Subjects and Ocea- 
sions. By the Rev. John Nance. Svo. 6s. 
boards. 

The Incarnation of the Son of God. By 
the Rev. J. Mildrum. 2 vols. 8vo. Is. 

Popery Irreconcileable. Is. 

Address to Protestant Dissenters, re- 
commending Sitting to Sing. 6d. 

A Collection of Moral and Religious 
Anecdotes, on a Pack of Conversation 
Cards. 1s. 6d. 

The Voice of Truth, or Proofs of the 
Divine Origin of Scripture. By Anne Fry. 
2s. 

A Collection of Evidences for the Divi- 
nity of Our Lord Jesus Christ. By the 
Rey. A. Preston. Qs. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church 
of St. John, Margate, in the Isle of Thanet, 
August 30, for the General Sea- Bathing In- 
firmary at Margate. By the Rev. James 
Plumbtree. 1s. 

Perfect Union with the Established 
Church of England, recommended in a 
sermon preached before the Archdeacon 
of Wilts, in the Parish Church of St. Pe- 
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ters, Marlborough, August 11, 1807. By 
Charles Francis, M. A. Rector of Milden- 
hall. Js. 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church 
of St. George, Hanover-squaré, on its be- 
ing re-opened for Divine Service, on Sun- 
day, November 22, 1807. By the Rev. R 
Hodgson. Is. 6d. 

Thoughts on a general and explicit Union 
of the Congregational Churches; occasion- 
ed by an Address from the London Com- 
mittee to the Ministers and Churches of the 
Congregational Order; in a Letter to the 
Gentlemen of that Committee. 
friend to the Union. Is. 

The Importance of the Sabbath: a Ser- 
non, preached in the Holy lrinity Church, 
at Kingston-upon-Hull, before the Magis- 
trates of the Town, on Sunday, October 
18, 1807, being the Day appointed by 
Charter for the Mayor’s entrance upon bis 
Office: to which are added Two Appen- 
dices—1, On Societies for the Suppression 
of Vice. 2. On Sunday Evening Lee- 
tures. By John Scott, M. A. 9d. or Ls. 6d. 


By a 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Life of George Washington, first 
President of the United States. By D. 
tamsay. 9s, 

A Dictionary of Chemistry and Minera- 
logy ; with an Account of the Process em- 
ployed in many of the most important 
Chetmical Manufactories, with Plates, &c, 
By A. and C. R. Aikin. 2 vols. 4to. 31. 13s, 
Od. 

The Radical Cause of the present Dis- 
tress of the West India Planters pointed 
out; and the Inefficacy of the Measures 
which have been hitherto proposed for re- 
heving them demonstrated ; with Remarks 
on several Publications relative to the Va- 
lue of the West India Trade. By W. 
Spence, 3s. 

Characteristic Anecdotes of Men emi- 
nent for their Genius and Learning, from 
the Reign of Henry VIII. to the present 
Time. 10s. 6d. Svo. bound. 

Observations relative to the Divine Mis- 
sion of Johanna Southcott, with a Detail of 
the Proceedings of the Society called 
Quakers, against a Member for his Belief. 
By Daniel Roberts, Is. 6d. 

A Letter to the Chairman of the East 
India Company, onthe Danger of interfer-_ 
ing in the Religious Opinions of the Natives 
of India, and on the Views of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, as directed to 
India. By Mr. Twining. is. 6d. 
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Remarksonthbe Alliance between Church 
and State, and on the Test Laws. By the 
Rev. R. King. Qs. 

‘The Remains of Henry Kirk White, of 
Nottingham, with an Account of bis Life. 
® vols. 8vo. 14s. bound. 

Zoological Anecdotes, or, Authentic and 
Interestine Facts, relative to the Lives, 
Manuers, and Economy of the Brute Cre- 
ation, both in thetr Natural and Domesti- 
eated State. 


An Address to the Chairman of the East 
India Company, oceasioned by Mr. Twin- 
ine’s Letter to that Gentleman, on the 
Danger of interfering in the Religious Opi- 
nions of the Natives of India, and on the 
Views of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, as directed to India. By the Rev. 
John Owen, M. A. Curate of Fulham, and 
one of the gratuitous Secretaries of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. Is. 

Remarks, Critical and Miscellaneous, 
on the Commentaries of Sir William Black- 
stone. By James Sedewick, esq. 12s. 

The Chemical Catechism, with copious 
Notes, a Vocabulary of Chemical Terms, 
many useful Tables, anda select and en- 
larged Collection of instructive and amus- 
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By S. Parkes, the 9 
Edition, with Additions. 12s. 

An Essay on the Warming of Mills any 
other Buildings by Steam. By Robertso;, 
Buchanan, Civil Evgineer, 2s. 

Hints to the Public and the Legislaty,, 
on the Nature and Effect of Evangelices) 
Preaching. By a Barrister. Part L. 3s. 64 

A Letter to John Scott Waring, ex¢ 
in refutation of his Observations on thy 
present State of the East India Company 
with prefatory Remarks on the pretended 
alarming Intelligence lately received fron 
Madras, of the assumed general Disaffec. 
tion among the Natives; with Stricture, 
on his illtberal and unjust Conduct towards 
the Missionaries in India, 2s. 

A few cursory Remarks on Twining’s 
Letter to the Chairman of the East India 
Company. By a Member of the Britis! 
and Foreign Bible Society, 6d. 

Review of a Letter of Thomas Twining 
esq. to the Chairman of the Fast Indi 
Company, on the Danger of interfering in 
the religious Opinions of the Natives oj 
India, and on the Views of the British a: 
Foreign Bible Society, as directed to In. 
dia, taken from the Christian Obserre 
Hatchard. 


ing Experiments. 
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Rev. Samuel White, M. A. rector of 
Brightwell, co. Oxford, Hamsptead perpe- 
tual curacy, Middlesex, vice Warren, dec. 

Rev. G. W. Onslow, Wisley R. and Pur- 
ford V. Surrey, vce Burkitt, dec. 

Rev. William Vincent, D. D. Islip R. 
co. Oxford, on his own presentation, as 
Dean of Westminster, vzce Cope, dec. 

Rev. John Roberts, M. A. Dymeirchion 
V. in Flintshire, vice Ellis, dec. 

Rev. Richard Gooch, Frostenden R. co. 
Cambridge. 

Rey. Anthony Eskrigg, rector of Addle- 
thorpe, Saleby V. co. Lincoln, vce Birch, 
dec. 

Rev. Philip Du Val Aufrere, Bacton V. 
co. Norfolk. 

Rev. William Wright Wilcocks, Barney 
V. co. Norfolk. 

Rev. Thomas Hyde, rector of St. Mar- 
tin’s, Oxford, Hellidon V. co. Northamp- 
ton. 

Rev. Samuel Smith, late chaplain to the 
House of Commons, to a canonry of Christ 
Church, Oxford, vce the Bishop of Bangor, 
resigned, 


Rev. J. Davis, chaplain to the Govein 
ment chapel at Portsmouth, King’s Lang- 
ley V. Herts. 

Rev. J. Parker, M. A. Riccall prebeud, 
in York cathedral, vice Preston, dec. 

Rev. Nicholas Simons, M.A. St. Marga- 
ret R. in Canterbury, vice Champneys, re- 
signed; and Minister V. in the Isle of Tha- 
net, vice Dodsworth, dec. 

Rev. Thomas Miltes, Agnes Burton with 
Harpham R. annexed, co. York; and Rev. 
Jchn Forth, West Heslerton R. in the same 
oounty; both wee Dade, dec. 

Rev. H.C. Carleton, B. A. Preston-up: 
on-Stour perpetual curacy, co. Gloucester, 
vice Homer, dec. 

Rev. H. Anthony Pye, M. A. Cirences- 
ter perpetual curacy, co. Gloucester, ¢ 
Willes, resigned. 

Rev. Henry Bishop, M. A. Ardleigh V. 
¥ssex, vice Kelly, resigned. 

Rey. William Douglas, chancellor and 
canon of Salisbury, to a prebendal stall in 
Westminster, vice Rev. Thomas Hughes, 
appointed a residentiary of St, Paul’s. 

















VDIX. | Ecclesiastical 
E. W. 


Rev. 3 
near Tetbury, vice 
Sidney Smith, lecturer at the Royal 
n, London, Foston R. co. York. 

rey. Richard Whittingham, Potton V. 
Bedford, vice Affleck, dec. 

Richard Smith, M. A. Hutton-Wan- 
Marstou R. near York, 


* ‘ 
tv 
a4 ‘ 





Easteourt, Shipton-Moyne 
Bowen, resigned, 


‘> * 
rt - 


otherwise 
Preston, dec. 


Rev, Samuel Shipley, M. 


esleV,s 


A. Ashborne 


Vv. with Mapleton R. co. Derby, wee 
Webb, dec. 

Rey. Philip Howes, M. A. Spixworth R. 
o. Norfolk, vice Longe, dec. 


Rev. Bence Bence, LL.B. Kelsale with 
Cariton and Thorington RR. Suffolk, vice 
Golding, dec.; and Beccles R in the same 





ounty. 

Rev. Hugh Thomas, M. A. 
in North Wales. 

Rev. John Lee Martyn, M. A. St. George 
ihe Martyr R. Queen-square, Bloomsbury. 

Rev. Christopher Cookson, Cherry-Wil- 
lingham V. near Lincoln. 

Rev. Robert Jones, b. D. Soulderne R. 
cv. Oxford, vice Horseman, dec 

Rey. James Barker, B. A, Newmarket 
St, Mary R. with Woodditon V. annexed, 
in the diocese of Norwich. 

Rev. Thomas Lloyd, M.A. Lewesden V. 
co. Northampton, vrce Goodwin, dec. 

Rev. William Hardyman, B.D. Great 
Luflenham R, co, Rutland, vice Affleck, dec. 

Rev. Mr. Kenrick, Teinton Regis pre- 
Salisbury cathedral; and Kev, 
Martin Whish, Bedminster and Abbot’s 
Leigh VV. with the chapels of St. Mary 
Redcliff and St. Thomas, in Bristol; all 
vice Spry, dec. 

Rev. John Edgar,-M. A. 
Suffolk, vce Gunning, dec, 

Rey, Charles Mules, Pampisford V. co. 
Cambridge. 

Rey. George Turner, 
: uffolk, 

Rey. James-John Horuby, Southrepps 
R. co. Norfolk. 

Rey, John Smythies, 
Suffolk. 

Rev. Robert Clifton, B.A. 
canonry of Worcester cathedral, vice 
rison, dee, 

Rev. Stephen Sloane, B. A. Gedney R. 
co. Lincoln; and Rev. William Barker, 
Silverton R. Devon; both vice Rashleigh, 
de 


Llysvaen R. 


bend, in 


Spexall R. co. 


Kettleburgh R. co. 


M. A. Alpheton R. 


to a minor 
Har- 


Rey. George Stephenson, M. A. eurate 
of Bishopwearmouth, Kelloe V. co. Dur- 
ham, vce Longstaff, dec. 

A. Cotton, M.A. Girton R. co. 
Cambridge, vice Fisher, dec. 


Da 
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Rev. Matthew Place, Hamy preston R» 


0. Dorset, vier Harbin, dec. 

Rev. W. J. Rees, M. A. curate of Stoke - 
Edith, Hereford, Cascob R. co. 
Hor, 


. ’ 
CO. vud- 


Rev. John Buckworth, B. A. 

V. co. York, vice Powley, dec 
Rev. Hill, Wells R. Norfolk. 
Rev. Edward Drewe, LUL.B. 

bury V. Devon, vier Simons, re: 
Rev. Favell Hopkins, M. A 


Dew sbury 


Valentine 

Broa lihem- 
ened. 

Duxford S! 


John V. co. Cambridge, vice Creswell, re- 
signed, 

Rev. George-Frederic Nott, B. D. Stoke 
Canon cure, Devon, vice Buller, dec. 

Rev. Arthur Farvell, B. A. St. Martin’s 
R. near Love, Cornwall, vice Powlett, re- 
signed. 


Rev. John Jope, St. Ive’s R. Cornwall, 

Rev, Williami Baker, S, C. 1. 
R. Cornwall, vee Jope, resigned, 

Rev. Richard Dods, M. A, Fleet R. « 
Lincoln, vice Ashley, dec. 

Rey. R. Morres, Great Chiverell R, co. 
Wilts, vevce Lawrence, 

Rev, Joseph Thompson, curate of Ford, 


Gerrans 


resigned, 


Lanchester Cur. in the diocese of Dur- 
ham, vice Walker, dec, 
Rev, Thomas Jennings, vicar of Dorm- 


ington, St. Peter’s V, 
(consolidated), in the 
vice Freeman, dec. 
Rev, Thomas-Ellis Rogers, 
co. Suffolk, vice Graves, dec, 
Rev. George Gordon, of Sedgebrook, 
precentor of Exeter, Horbling V. co. Lin- 
coln; and the Rev. Henry-Kave Bonney, 
M.A. Nassington prebend, in Lincoln ca- 
thedral ; both wece Lodington, dec 
Rev. Frederics Apthorp, M. A. vicar o1 
Bickers, co. Lincolp, Gumley R. Lei- 
cester, vice Gordon, resigned, 
Rev. — Edmonston, 
Wilts, uvec Douglas, resigned, 
Rey, James Blackburn, M. A. appointed 
lecturer of St. Nicholas’s. in 


> 


and St. 
city oO 


basccngiy R 
Hereford, 


Lackford RK 


Co. 








Pottern VY. 


afte noon 
Newcastle, vce Forster, resigned, 


Robert Hugl i@S, R. D. 


Rev, Yelford R, 
co. Oxford, vice Pearce, resigned, 

Rev. John Brooke, M.A. Whauttlesford 
V. co, Cambridge, 

Rev. Francis Creswell, B.D, Walding 


field Magna R. Sufiolk, wce 
Rev, -—--——- Bushiby, to the lectureship 
of St. John’s church in Leeds, co, York, 
vice Flint, dec. 
Rev. J. B. Sams, of Bury, 
Suffolk, vice Saffery, dec, 
Rev. Philip Dodd, St. Mary-at-Hill and 
St. Andrew Hubbard R, London, vice Brand 


dec, 


2 eer ? : 
20yCe, cec, 


Honington R, 
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Ecclesiastical 

Rev. Edward-Christopher Dowdeswell, 
D. D. and rector of Stanford-Rivers, co. 
Essex, presented to the rectory of Lang- 
ham, in the said county, void by the trans- 
lation of Dr. Fisher, Bishop of Exeter, to 
the see of Salisbury, vice Douglas, dec. 

Rev. John Pitman, student in Civil Law, 
presented to the vicarage of Brode Homp- 
ton, co. Devon, vice Rev. John Pitman, 
M. A. resigned. 

Rev. H. Bathurst, LL. B. appointed 
chancellor of the diocese of Norwich, vice 
Sandby, dec. 

Rev. W. Garnier, rector of Droxford 
and Upham, appointed chancellor of the 
diocese of Winchester, vce Sturges, dec. 

Right Rev. Lord Johu-George Beres- 
ford, Bishop of Cork and Ross, translated 
to the see of Raphoe, vce Bishop Hawkins, 
dec. ; and the Hon. and Rev. Thomas St. 
Laurence, D. D. Dean of Cork, appointed 
to the bishoprick of Covk and Ross. 

Rev. Wenman-Henry Langton, B.D. 
presented to the sinecure Rectory of Long- 
ford, co. Derby, wee Rev. Philip Roberts, 
dec. . 

Rev. Robert Wintle, rector of Compton- 
Beauchamp, Berks, appointed preacher at 
South Lambeth chapel, vce Dodd. 

Rev. Caleb Rocket, Timberscombe pre- 
bend, in Wells cathedral. 

Rev. Blackley Cooper, Yetminster V. 
co. Dorset, vice Edward Cooper, resigned. 

tev. Francis Woodcock, Morton-upon - 
Lugg R. co. Hereford. 

tev, John Black, Ramsholt perpetual 
curacy. 

Rev. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. Simon Westby, B.D. Kenningiall 
V. Norfolk. 

Rev. Thomas Brooke, LL.B. Horton R. 
co. Gloucester, vece Thornhill, dec. 

tev. ——- Thorpe, Sandford V. co. Ox- 
ford, vice Walker, dec. 

Rey. Peter Strickland, elected (by the 
{.and-owners) to the living of Stavely, in 
the parish of Kendal, co. Cumberland, 
vice Myers, dec. 

Rev. Robert Stevens, M. A. elected al- 
ternate morning preacher at the Asylum. 

Rey. William Notford, Boyton R. Suf- 
folk, vice Hingeston, dec. 

Rev. Dr. Holland, Beaudefert R. co. 
Warwick; and Rev. Hugh Carleton, Ar- 
row R. in the same county; both vice 
Fitz-Thomas, dec. 

tev. John Newling, B.D. rector of 
Ditchingham, Norfolk, and prebendary of 
Lichiield, to a canon-residentiaryship of 
‘hat cathedral, 


Dennis Hill, Greffenhall R. co. 
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Rev. ——— Palmer, Alcester R, co, Wa, 
wick, vice Wilmot, dec. 

tev. John Taylor, M. A. Postwick » 
co. Noriolk, 

ev. Frederick Barnes, chaplain to t), 
House of Commons, Colyton V, Devo. 
vice Butler, dec. 

Rev. William Parker, St. Ethelbureh,y 
R.. London, vice Gilbank, dee. 

Rey. George Hornsby, M. A. Turk-Dea) 
V. co. Gloucester, and Aldsworth perpe. 
tual curacy, in the same county, vice II. 
lingworth, resigned. 

Rev. Benjamin Evans, M. A. South Elm. 
ham St. Margaret with South Elmham St. 
Peter R. Suffolk. 

Rev. Joseph Proctor, D.D. prebendary 
of Norwich, and master of Catherine-hall, 
Cambridge, Steeple-Gedding R. co. Hunt. 
ingdon, vice Sympson, dec. 

Rev. Morden Carthew, M.A. Grea: 
Mattishall V. with Pasley R. Norfolk. 

tev. Joseph Church, M.A. Hoveton 
St. Peter V. with Hoveton St. John cu- 
racy annexed, and Fretenbam with Stan- 
ninghall R. all co. Norfolk. 

Rev. John White, LL. B. Uardwicke R, 
co. Bucks.» 

Rey. Devereux Mytton, M. A. Llandyss 
R. co. Montgomery. 

Rev. J. W. Grove, B. A. Strensham R. 
co. Worcester. 

Rey. Henry J. Todd, M. A. rector of 
Allhallows, in Lombard-street, London, 
Coulsdon R. Surrey. 

Rev. Wiiliam Van Mildert, M. A. rec- 
tor of St. Mary-le-Bow, London, Farning- 
ham VY. Kent. 

Rev. Barrington Syer, B. A. Stoke per- 
petual curacy, near Clare, Suffolk. 

Rev. Bernard Gilpin, M.A. curate 61 
Holy Trinity church in Hull, Wold New- 
ton living, near Grimsby, co. Lincoln. 

Rev. Charles Cornwallis, B.A. South 
Cove R. Suffolk, vice Carter, dec. 

Rev. G. A. Lamb, Iden R. and Playdew 
with Guildford R. both co. Surrey. 

Rev. G. Thomas, B.D. rector of Do- 
verdale, co. Worcester, Overstone R. Co 
Northampton. 

Rev. Robert Rawstorne, M.A. War- 
rington R. co. Lancaster, vice Owen, dec. 

Rev. Nicholas Heath, prebendary ©! 
Chichester, and rector of Pycomb, Sussex, 
Allcannings R. Wilts, vice Davis, dec. 

Rev. William Wilkinson, South Crox- 
ton R. co. Leicester, and Folksworth R. 
co. Huntingdon. 

Rev. Robert-Willoughby Carter, B. A. 
rector of Quarrington, near Sleaford, co- 
Lincoln, Springthorpe living, in same Co. 


























\ ppENDIX. | 
rev. William Jewell, M. A. Hackford 
R. co. Norfolk. 

Rev. James Brown, elected perpetual 
syyate and lecturer of St. Andrew’s, in 
Norwich, vice Adkin, dec. 

Rev. Charles-Edward Stewart, rector of 
Wake-Colne, Essex, Rede R. Sussex. 

Rey. S. Puart, M. A. prebendary of He- 
-eford, Bridstow V. in diocese of Here- 
ford. 

oy, Wm. Chester, Denton R. Norfolk. 

»oy, Edward Mellish, Reymerstone R. 
co. Norfolk. 

-oy, Samuel-Newland Evans, Holton 
R. Suffolk. 

Rey. Charles Buckeridge, B. D. to the 
precentorship of Lichteld cathedral, vice 
Inge, dec. 

Rey. John Hogarth, 37 years curate of 
Whalton, near Morpeth, Northumber- 
land, Ripley R. co. York. 

Rey. Denys, Bourn-cum-Dyke 
and Cawsthorpe V. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. Henry Anson, M. A. Swanton-Ab- 
botts R. Norfolk ; and Skeyton with Ox- 
nead and Buxton R. in the same county. 

tey. Charles-Evelyn Green, LL. B. Dal- 
bury R. co. Derby. 

Rev. Wm. Gurney, St. Clement Danes 
R. Strand. 

tev. J. Dalby, Castle-Donington V. co. 
Leicester, vice Collier, dec. 

tev. Thomas Lee, B, D, Barton-on-the- 
Heath R. co. Warwick, vice Wilmot, dec. 

Rev. George Drury, M. A. Claydon with 
Akenham R. Suffolk. 

tev. John Anderson, vicar of St. Ni- 
cholas, Leicester, Wanlip V. co. Leicester, 
vice Burnaby, dec. 

tev. S. Butler, hcad master of Shrews- 
bury school, Wolvey prebend, in the ca- 
thedral of Lichfield. 

Rey. William Millers, B. D. Hardwicke 
R. co. Cambridge, vice Trant, dec. ; and 
Rey. T. W. Hornbuckle, M.A. Madingley 
V. in same county, vice Millers, resigned. 

tev. Thomas-Pym Williamson, M. A. 
Kirkby-Stephen V. co. Westmoreland, vice 
Spooner, dec, 

Rev. George Bourne, M.A. Steéple- 
Barton V. co. Warwick. 

Rev. Robert Williams, M. A. Llandew 
V. in the diocese of Landaff. 

Rev. Thomas Wilson, Claughton R. near 
Lancaster. 

tev. M. Slack, All Saints V. in Sud- 
bury, Suffolk. 

Rev. Char. Sandby, Belton V. co. Leic. 

Rev, Char. Dunne, B. A. Earl’s Croome 
‘. near Upton-upon-Severn co. Oxford, 
vice Green, resigned. 
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Rev. John Williams, M.A. North Le- 
verton V. co, Nottingham, and South 
Stoke V. in the diocese of Oxford. 

tev. Martin Amphlet, Ryal with Es- 
sendine V. co. Rutland. 

Rey. Samuel-Henry Savory, B. A. Twy- 
ford R. Norfolk. 

tev. -—-———— Baron, Lostwithiel V 
co. Cornwall. 

Rev. T. Ley, Bratton-Clovelly R. Devon. 

Bev. R. Barnes, Heavitree, V. Devon: 

Rev. Edward Riley, M. A. Eatington V. 
co. Worcester. 

Rev. Kingsman Foster, B. A. Dowsby R. 
co. Lincoln. 

Rev. Samuel Pearson, LL.B. F.A.S. and 
minister of Osmaston, co. Derby, Weston- 
upon-Trent R. in the same county. 

Rev. Dr. C. Barton, Pluckley R. Kent, 
vice Disney, dec. 

Rev. John Stevens, M..A. Birchanger R, 
co. Essex. 

Rev. Harvey Marriott, Marston curacy, 
in the dio. of Worcester, vice Wigley, dec, 

Rev. Edward Edgell, West Allington V. 
in the diocese of Exeter. 

Rev. T. B. Coleman, Church-Stretton 
R. co. Salop. 

Rev. J. V. Meulen, Messing V. Essex. 

Rev. John Basnett, Woolstanton V. co. 
Stafford. 

Rey. Daniel Ferguson, B. A. Broughton- 
Sulvey R. Notts. 

Rev. Thomas Wilkinson, B. D. rector of 
Bonnington, in Kent, Armthorpe R. near 
Doncaster, co. York. 

Rev. Brook-Edward Bridges, Bonning- 
ton R. Kent, vic? Wilkinson, resigned. 

Rev. C. D. Willaume, Chilton and 
Brown-Condover R. Hants, vice Starkey, 
resigned. 

Rey. Charles Mann, B.A. Rixton and 
Roxton perpetual curacy, Norfolk, 

Rey. Joshua Dix, senior minor canon of 
Canterbury cathedral, to the sequestra- 
tions of the vicarages of River and Lyd- 
den, in the diocese of Canterbury, vice 
Freeman, dec. 

Zev. Thomas-Bartholomew Woodman, 
M.A. Bugthorpe prebend, in York cathe- 
dral; Rev. R. Affleck, Doncaster V.; and 
Rev. W. Hodges, Hayton V.; both co. 
York ; and all czce Moore, dec. 

Rev. Lacey, Wyston R. co. York, 
vice Carver, dec. 

Hon. and Rev. William Wodehouse, 
Carleton Forehoe R. and Itteringham with 
Mannington R. annexed, Norfolk. 

Rev. Richard Davies, to a canon-resi- 
dentiaryship of St. David’s cathedral; and 








ofO 
¢ 
Odd 


Rev. Thomas Phillips, to the Golden pre- 
bend, in the said cathedra!, 

Bias ’ ee 7 28 } 

Rev. S. Sharpe, Edale perpetual curacy, 
near Castleton, co. Derby. 

Rev. Joseph Fell, Yardley R. near Bir- 
mingham, co. Warwick. 

Rev. James-Lee Warner, Houghton V 
next Walsingham, Norfolk. 

Rev. Leonard Shelford, 
sual curacy N orfolk. 

Rev. John Coimer, Littleton-Drew R. 
Wilts, 


Rev. 


Sturston perpe- 


vICe Pave, dec. 
JI. Jackson, M. master of the 
viammar school at Beverley, to the per- 


netual curacy ot the collegiate church ot 


St. John, in Beverley, co. York, vice Graves, 
gcec. 

cev. Willtam dTutchinson, M.A. Cole. 
brook V. Devon, vice Barnes, resigned. 
Vhitehead, M.A. Mus- 
crave R. co. Westmoreland. 

Rev. Edward-Cooke Forward, Combyne 


; ’ 
=. ae 


> 
Rev, R ibert 


von. 

Rev. Gerard-Thomas Noel, B. A. son of 
(;erard N. Noel, esq. M. P. for the counLy 
of Rutland, Rainham V. Kent. 

Rev. George Mutter, Chillenden R. co. 
Kent, veer Pitman, dec. 

Rev. Wilam Rumney, B, A, 
the Glouc 
Rree ks, resigned, 

Rev. J. 
» 


>. near Lewes, 


Swindon 


R. On 


diocese of ester, vice 
Lupton, St. Thomas in the Cliff 
Sussex, 
Rev. Cranley Kerby, vicar of Whaddon, 
Bucks, Wheatheld R. co. Oxford. 
Rey. (;eorgze Glover, B, A. Crome. \ , 
co. Nortotk. 
Rev, ——— Harrison, Havant R. Sus- 
sex, vice Rennaud, dec. 
iam R. Hants. 
Rev. R. Lewis, East Anstey R. Devon. 
tev. E. Edgell, W. Alphington V, Devon. 
Rev. Robert Ficld, Sutton V. Suffolk, 
Rev. George Shepherd, M. A. St. Bartho- 
lomew R,. London. 
fev. Dr. Hook to a vrebendal stall in 
Winchester cathed:al, vce Sturges, dec. 
Rev. Mr. Macdonald, Bitton prebend, 
in Salisbury cathedral 


2ev,. —— Renaud, Chi 
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Rev. C. M. Donne, B.A, Town- Barn), 
ham R, and Hemphall V. both co, \, 
folk, 

Rev, John Preston, Toft R. with ¢ 
cot V. annexed, co. Cambridge, vice Tray: 
dec. | 

Rev. W. Stephen, Bledlow V 
vice Gilbert, dec. 


» Bu 


DISPENSATIONS, 


Rev. Edward Waldron, to bold Har) 
ton-Lovett R. with Rusbock R. both « 
Worcester; the former vice Douglas, de, 

Rev. He Quartley, M.A. to hold Hiteh, 
R. co. Northampton, with Wolverton \ 
co. Bucks. 

Rev. Charles Isham, M.A. rector ¢; 
Polebrook, to hold Oundle V. with Pele. 
brook R,. boti: co. Northampton. 

Rev. James Dashwood, M, A. to hols 
Long Sutton V. co. Lincoln, with Doding. 
ton R. co. Cambridge. | 

Rev. Riehard Whish, 3M. A. rector 
West Walton, Norfolk, to hold Whichfor 
co. Warwick, 

Rev. George Biggs, M. A. to hold Up. 
ton-Warren R, with Hales-Owen V. bot! 


ve 





in the diocese of Worcester. 

Rev. Vicesimus Knox, D. D. to hold 
Runwell R, Essex, with Ramsden-Crays 
R. in the same county. 

Rev. Edwaré Hunt, M.A. to hold Be- 
nefield R. with Stoke-Doyle R. both ce, 





Northainpton. 

ley, James Satterthwaite, M.A. F.R.S 
to hold Whicham R. with Bootle R. c¢ 
Cumberland, 

Rey. Richard Lord, D. D. rector of Ba 
reston, co. Kent, to hold Lydden VY, there 
with, in the same county. 

Rey. Thomas Smith, M. A. to hold W 
lingham R. with Frodingham V, co. Lin 
colin. 

Rey. S, Clapham, M. A. vicar of Great 
Ousebourn, near Knaresborough, to hold 
Gussage R, co. Dorset, with Christchurch 
VY. Hants. 
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